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A CONSERVATIVE. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 





The garden beds I wandered by 
One bright and cheerful morn, 
When I found a new-tledged butterfly 
A-sitting on a thorn, 
A black and crimson butterfly, 
All doleful and forlorn. 


I thought that life could have no sting 
To infant butterflies, 

So I gazed on this unhappy thing 
With wonder and surprise, 

While sadly with his waving wing 
He wiped his weeping eyes. 


Said I, ‘‘What can the matter be? 
Why weepest thou so sore? 

With garden fair and sunlight free 
And flowers in goodly store!”’ 

But he only turned away from me 


And burst into a roar. 


Cried he, ‘‘My legs are thin and few 
Where once I had a swarm! 

Soft fuzzy fur—a joy to view— 
Once kept my body warm! 

Before these tlapping wing-things grew, 
To hamper and deform! 


At that outrageous bug I shot. 
The fury of mine eye, 
Said I, in scorn all burning hot, 
In rage and anger high, 
‘You ignominious idiot! 
Those wings are made to fly!”’ 


“I do not want to fly!’’ said he, 
“IT only want to squirm!” 
And he drooped his wings dejectedly, 
But still his voice was firm; 
“Ido not want to be a fly! 
I want to be a worm!” 


O yesterday of unknown lack! 
To-day of unknown bliss! 

I left my fool in red and black ; 
The last I saw was this— 

The creature madly climbing back 
Into his chrysalis! 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our space this week is largely devoted 
to the inspiring news from California, Let 
every suffragist read and rejoice in the 
glorious possibility that the day of woman’s 
jubilee is at hand. 
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The nomination and election of Thomas 
B. Reed as president would be assured, if 
women were voters. To him, more than 
to any other man, is due the establishment 
of woman suffrage in the State constitu- 
tions of Wyoming, Colorado and Utah. It 
Was his splendid tact and ability as a 
Speaker, that held the Republicans of the 
House of Representatives solid for the 
admission of Wyoming with its woman 
Suffrage constitution, when it was opposed 
Specially on that ground by every Demo- 
cratic member. The speaker kept the 
Pages busy in calling back retiring repre- 
‘entatives who sought to evade their re- 
‘ponsibility. And so, when the final vote 
was taken, Wyoming was admitted with 
Woman suffrage, every Republican repre- 
‘entative but one voting in favor, aud 
‘very Democrat against it. But for the 
“mission of Wyoming, we probably could 
Rot have carried Colorado and Utah, and 














the cheering prospect of success in Cali- 
fornia and Idaho is largely due to this 
brave and able friend of equal rights for 
women. 





-_- 





Even our German fellow citizens are grav- 
itating towards woman suffrage. At Cleve- 
land, O., May 11, at the annual Convention 
of the Lake Erie District North American 
Turnerbund, it was decided, after much 
discussion, that women be admitted to 
all of the societies. This was a complete 
surprise to most of the members, as it 
was thought the motion would be defeated, 
because the Committee on National Affairs 
had submitted a report in which it recom- 
mended that the proposition to admit 
women be left to the various societies. 
The matter will be brought up before the 
General Convention at Louisville, in June, 
for final disposition. 


-_-——- 


The Prohibition Party of the State of 
Delaware in its platform affirms: 

We believe in suffrage for every citizen, 
irrespective of color, sex, or previous con- 
dition, who is morally and intellectually 
qualified for the duties of a citizen. 





—~<—> o>. 


Next week the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association will hold a series of 
Anniversary Meetings in Park Street 
Vestry, beginning on Munday evening, 
May 25, with a Young People’s Meeting. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preside. 


_— -_-—-_ 


Tuesday morning, May 26, at the Busi- 
ness Meeting, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will 
preside, and Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stet- 
son is expected. 





Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Mary Clarke 
Smith will preside. Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson, Rev. Henry Blanchard, D.D., 
and others will make addresses. 


-_<--— 


Tuesday evening Mrs. Livermore will 
preside. Addresses by Mrs. -Helen H. 
Gardener, Prof. Ellen Hayes, Representa- 
tives Parsons and Sanderson, and others. 


-_-- 





Wednesday evening, N. E. Woman Suf- 
frage Festival in Music Hall. William 
Lloyd Garrison, Esq., will preside. For 
particulars see page 4. 


-_><- 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, of San 
Francisco, will be one of the most attrac- 
tive speakers at our Anniversary Meeting 
and Festival next week. Mrs. Perkins is 
a poet of great promise, and a very able 
and interesting speaker. She is a niece 
of Henry Ward Beecher and Mrs. Stowe, 
and a granddaughter of Rev. Dr. Lyman 


Beecher. 
-_><-o- 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw is reported as speak- 
ing out in meeting, and saying: 


Nothing has made me feel how little 
we are removed from barbarism as that 
debate a few days ago in the great Metho- 
dist Conference, assuming that women 
had no right in that body. One thing 
that will be conceded to her is that she 
will have the right to help pay the bills! 





= -_<-_ 


The Political Equality Club of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., sent a despatch to Susan B. An- 
thony, in San Francisco, saying, ‘‘Con- 
gratulations and thanks to all who aided 
in inserting a woman suffrage plank in the 
platform of the Republican party of Cali- 
fornia,” 





Over a thousand dollars has been con- 
tributed to the Armenian cause in North 
Dakota, as a result of appeals sent out to 
the unions and churches by Miss Eliza- 
beth Preston, president of the State 
W. C. T. U., and to the schools by Miss 
Emma Preston, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The school children 
have contributed their pennies, banks 
being placed in the schools for that pur- 
pose. 





The following are the officers chosen for 
the non-partisan Woman Suffrage League 
just organized at Springfield, Mass. : 

President, Mrs. Eliza E. Mallory; vice- 
president, Mrs. E. W. Penfield; secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs. F. Barker. 





At the last meeting of the Woman's 
Political Press Club, of Springfield, Mass., 
at 46 Court Street, Mrs. James An- 
derson read a paper on “The Legal 
Status of Married Women in Massachu- 
setts,’ and an informal discussion of the 
subject followed. The usual reports of 


legislative and municipal doings were also 
given and discussed. The class will hold 
its last meeting of the season on May 26. 


-_<-—- 


FRESH TROOPS. 





In every organization which is doing 
good work, it is desirable to enlist young 
people. The churches have their Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies, Epworth Leagues 
or Unity Clubs, the W. C. T. U. has its 
Y’s, and last year the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association made a suc- 
cessful attempt to call out its “fresh 
troops.”’ 

A special meeting for young people has 
been arranged by the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, to be held in the 
vestry of Park Street Church, Boston, 
Monday evening, May 25, at 7.45 o’clock, 
with an attractive programme consisting 
of short speeches by college students, 
varied by vocal and instrumental music. 

If every person who believes in woman 
suffrage will make a vigorous effort to 
show her colors by urging at least two 
young people to join our ranks, it will 
give us new inspiration for the future. 

H. E. T. 


es 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND THE CHILDREN. 

On the afternoon of May 9, the members 
of the various women’s clubs of Chicago 
met and listened to papers and addresses 
bearing upon the great problem, what to 
do for the children. How to make good 
citizens of the boys and girls growing up 
in the congested districts of the city, how 
to provide for a betterment in their edu- 
cation, what means to bring forward for 
the recreation and health of the little ones, 
were all discussed, and members of the 
audience contributed liberally to the sug- 
gestions offered. 

Mrs. Laura J. Fixen, speaking of the 
‘State Care of the Child,’’ said that there 
are at present in the poorhouses of Illinois 
400 or more children, and in only one of 
them are these children employed in any 
form of work. This is one of the greatest 
curses of the poorhouse system, as it 
teaches the child habits of indolence. 

Miss Mary McDowell, of the Chicago 
University Social Settlement at the stock 
yards, urged the establishment of public 
playgrounds at stated distances through- 
out the city for the use of such children 
as are deprived of private playgrounds. 
Mrs. Josepha H. Zeman, of Hull House, 
whose labors are principally with the 
Bohemians in the territory adjacent to the 
House, pleaded for the better education of 
the foreign-born child. Other phases of 
the subject were presented by other 
speakers. 

In the evening a mass-meeting was held 
in Central Music Hall, Superintendent A. 
G. Lane, of the public schools, presiding. 
Miss Edith Nelson, president vf the 
Teachers’ Club, dealt with the ‘Restless 
and Unruly Child,’’ and in conclusion 
suggested that a school for incorrigible 
children be established in Chicago. 

State Factory Inspector Florence Kelley 
told of ‘The Working Child,” 

Miss Florence Haythorn, of the county 
jail, spoke on “Children in Jail.’’ 

Mark Crawford discussed ‘‘The Criminal 
Child.” 

Prof. A. S. Small gave his views on 
“Necessary Legislation for Children.” 

The following resolutions were passed: 

Resolved, 1. That it is the sense of this 
meeting that children should not be reared 
as paupers under the degrading influences 
inseparable from residence in poorhouses, 
but should be placed in suitable institu- 
tions for children, or in private families. 

2. That all children committed to any 
institution, and supported in whole, or in 
part, by public funds, should, during mi- 
nority, be under the supervision of some 
State or county official regularly appointed 
for that purpose, unless legally adopted 
in a suitable family. 

3. That itis a blot on the humanity of 
the people of the State, and of this city espe- 
cially, that no suitable place of detention 
is provided for juvenile delinquents, and 
that for lack of it the unfortunate chil- 
dren, often more sinned against than 
sinning, are forced into associations with 
the most debased class of criminals, and 
are thus trained in crime instead of being 
saved from it. 

4. That we call upon the members of 
the next Legislature to enact laws pro- 
hibiting the retention of children between 
three and sixteen years of age in any poor- 
house in the State; forbidding the confine- 
ment of children in jail and bridewell in 
association with adult criminals; authoriz- 
ing the establishment of parental schools, 
that, through proper restraint and training 
before habits are fixed, wayward and 
truant children may be saved from becom- 


! 
| tions the same protection as to the chil- 
| dren engaged in manufactures. 

Having put their hands to the plow, it 
is to be hoped that the women’s clubs of 
Chicago will not turn back until the 
reforms suggested are accomplished. It 
means years of earnest, persistent, aggres- 
sive work. The farther they investigate, 
the more they will find to do. The abuses 
to which dependent children are subject- 
ed in poorhouses and other refuges is a 
blot upon civilization. There are honor- 
able exceptions, but the outrages occa- 
sionally revealed show the crying need of 
continual, intelligent oversight of every 
place where children are congregated, by 
mothers who understand the meaning of 
indications. Instances are not wanting 
where little girls from ten to fourteen 
years of age, inmates of poorhouses, have 
been debauched. They are not always 
safe when placed in families, as a flagrant 
case recently brought to public knowledge 
in Connecticut proves. 

No more valuable study and work can 
be undertaken by women’s clubs every- 
where than the careful looking after the 
welfare of children. Beside the ever- 
present, living ‘‘child problem,’’ the 
philosophy of Goethe and Browning, the 
characteristics of decayed languages and 
| of ancient bric-a-brac, and kindred sub- 
jects pale into insignificance.  F. M. A. 





~~. 


CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP VAUGHAN FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





St. MAky’s ANNUNCIATION, | 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, MAy 11, 1896. § 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The London Tablet of May 2, 1896, 
announces that Cardinal Archbishop 
Vaughan of England has declared himself 
in favor of the extension of the franchise 
towomen. Writing to the woman suffrage 
committee, this great, learned, Catholic 
prelate says: ‘‘I believe that the extension 
of the Parliamentary Franchise to women 
upon the same conditions as it is held by 
men would be a just and beneficial meas 
ure, tending to raise rather than to lower 
the course of national legislation.” 

THOMAS SCULLY. 
a oe 
OPPOSED TO BIENNIAL ELECTIONS. 





Senator Hoar is opposed to the Con- 
stitutional Amendment, abolishing annual 
elections. He has written for publication 
the following admirable letter to R. L. 
Bridgman, Esq.: 


WASHINGTON, APRIL 20, 1896. 

I heartily sympathize with you in a 
measure which, in my opinion, would go 
far to destroy what has been one of the 
greatest distinctions of Massachusetts as 
a self-governing State. The framers of 
the Constitution were doubtless not in- 
fallible. But they were the greatest Con- 
stitution-builders who ever lived on the 
face of the earth. They understood exactly 
how to secure constant government by the 
people within the proper domain of popu- 
lar government, and to establish and 
clearly define the limits within which 
popular power and the will of majorities 
could not enter. They protected those 
individual rights with which no govern- 
ment ought to meddle. They secured 
absolute independence and permanence 
of the judiciary, whose judgment in de- 
claring the inflexible law of righteous- 
ness, as applied to human controversies, 
must not be swayed by any power. They 
left what remained to govern, under the 
perpetual, constant and instant control of 
the people. The habit of exercising this 
power has been a constant education to 
the people of Massachusetts, especially to 
those who bave come to her citizenship 
from other lands. It has made her and 
kept her the model Commonwealth of the 
earth. Her political and business inter- 
ests are of vast importance and variety, 
second only to those of the nation itself. 
How are these to be discussed properly or 
profitably if we have electors but once in 
two years, and they are to come in the 
same year when national topics will 
require all the time which can be devoted 
for this purpose? So far as our debates 
upon the hustings are limited or di- 
minished, discussion in the newspapers 
must take their place. Highly as I respect 
in general the newspapers of Massachu- 
setts, to some of whom I am under such 
personal obligation, I cannot believe that 
such substitution will be a healthy one. 
We need both. 

I have not, at this moment, time to enter 
upon the subject further. But I think 
the business men who desire to save the 
inconvenience and interruption to their 
business of having their workmen take a 
day for the State election every year, or 
have their time occupied by the campaign 
which precedes it, will find that they will 
lose more in other ways by a diminution 
in the intelligence with which the great 
working class, who are likewise the great 
voting class, will deal with the questions 
on which all business interests so much 





ing criminals; extending to the children 





engaged in mercantile and other occupa- 


depend. Very truly yours, 


CONCERNING 

Mrs. Sorpnia H. Snow, of South Meri- 
den, Ct., has written ‘“‘The Reed Song” 
for the St. Louis National Republican 
Convention. 

Mrs. FLorencE Howrk HALL gave a 
lecture on ‘‘Equal Rights,” at the Church 
of God, Philadelphia, Penn., on Sunday 
evening, May 10, under the auspices of 
the County Woman Suffrage Society. 


WOMEN. 


Miss Emma L. Monrog, a little woman 
of only fifteen summers, has now full 
charge of the Attalia Beacon (Alabama). 
She is the youngest editor in the State, 
and conducts her paper admirably. 

Miss MARIAN T. HosmMeER, who is 
pleasantly remembered in this State for 
her work for the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, was one of the 
forty-seven recent graduates in the wo- 
man’s law class of the University of the 
City of New York. 


Dr. Grace E, Cross, of South Boston, 
contributed to the recent ‘‘Woman’s Edi- 
tion” of the Baltimore American an ap- 
preciative account of the unveiling at the 
Shurtleff School of the bust of Lucy Stone, 
whom she truthfully describes as ‘‘the 
embodiment to all who knew her of sweet- 
ness, justice, courage and patriotism.”’ 


Mrs. ADDIE E, ProvaNcat, of |New- 
port, Vt., would be glad to receive orders 
for knit lace, and silk or woollen quilts. 
She is a worthy woman, and has been for 
many years a cripple. She has no other 
means of earning a subsistence for herself 
and her children, and the past winter has 
been a hard one for her. 


Mrs. HELEN T. CLARKE, of Hoboken, an 
occasional contributor of stories and 
verses to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, is edit- 
ing the Woman's Page of the Hoboken 
Observer, the largest daily in Hudson 
County. The Observer is entirely up to 
date on the suffrage question,- and to 
others interesting to women. 

Miss ALiIce Ruru PALMER, one of the 
round-the-world missionaries of the Na- 
tional W. C T. U,, will be ordained pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church of 
Wayzata, Minn. The neighboring churches 
of Minneapolis will participate. Good 
wishes and blessings will be sent by the 
national officers to be read on this occa- 
sion. 

Miss FRANKIE LANE, of Oakland, Cal., 
proposes to canvass the country during 
the National Campaign, in the interest of 
the Populist party. She has made a 
special study of the money and railroad 
questions, and will deal chiefly with these 
subjects. Miss Lane is in her early 
twenties and is a graduate of Minnesota 
Law School. 

Mrs. T. H. Hotmes, of New Orleans, 
recently invented and patented a contri- 
vance to clean cisterns and keep them 
clean. The invention is another evidence 
of the genius of Southern women in con- 
triving successful mechanisms for the aid 
of the housekeeper. As New Orleans 
households are dependent upon cisterns 
for their water supply, nothing is more 
important from a sanitary standpoint than 
that cisterns should be kept clean. Mrs. 
Holmes’ invention, which has been ex- 
amined by experts, accomplishes this. 


Mrs. SARA WARD-CoNLEY designed 
the building that the women of Tennessee 
are making ready for the coming Centen- 
nial Exposition. She took the Hermitage, 
the famous home of Andrew Jackson, for 
a pattern, and idealized it by adding sug- 
gestions of ancient Grecian architecture 
in the Woman's Building. There will be 
numerous small apartments in the struc- 
ture for the classified exhibits of woman’s 
work, while the central part of the in- 
terior will be elevated to a large rotunda, 
with a grand staircase leading to the 
right and left of the upper floors. 

Dr. AticE Luce, of Auburn, Me,, has 
recently received from the University of 
Heidelberg a diploma, conferring the 
distinction of M.D. This is the first 
honorary degree given by the University 
to an American woman, and Maine may 
well be proud of her daughter. The 
examination lasted two hours, and was 
wholly oral. After the exercises a recep- 
tion was given her at the home of one 
of the professors. At the last meeting of 
the Woman’s Literary Union of Lewiston 
and Auburn, especial mention was made 
of the success of Dr. Luce. Resolutions 
were submitted, which received the hearty 
assent of the Union, in consideration of 
the honor she has conferred upon her 
city, State, country, and universal woman- 





Gero. F. HoAr. 
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hood. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL IN GREECE. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 


(Continued.) 


THE EYE OF GREECE. 
All Greece is the fairy garden, but 


Athens is the enchanted castle. It 


city of dreams, of lingering memories and | 


echoes of the past. Even the new city so 
blends with the old that one continuously 
ignores the nineteenth century, and, 
though delighting in the beauties of 


modern Athens, devotes one’s self to the | 


worship of the age of Pericles. Not as 
archeologists nor as historians did we 
daily visit the temples of our favorite 
divinities but as pilgrims. The very 
ground was sacred, and the ruins were 
even more impressive than the structures 
could have been in their first glory. 

From one favorite temple to another we 
wandered every day. The most perfectly 
preserved of all of them is the Theseion, 
which stands on the slope as you go up to 
the Areopagus. Its symmetry is unbroken, 
and it has suffered little from restoration. 
By itself it would be exquisite, but when 
one turns and looks upto the Acropolis 
one forgets the Theseion in gazing at the 
Parthenon. In contrast to this wonder- 
fully preserved building is the temple of 
Olympian Zeus, on the plain beyond the 
Acropolis. Only a few of those colossal 
Corinthian columns are still standing, but 
their majesty and beauty are inspiring. 
Standing alone on the plain, as these 
pillars do, they look almost like a clump 
of graceful palms. 

Beyond the city lies the Outer Cerami- 
cus, that beautiful Potter's Field. Row 
upon row of exquisite marble reliefs still 
stand to the memory of dearly - loved 
mothers, devoted sisters, and children 
“whom Pluto called all too young.”’ To 
me nothing is more pathetic than these 
grave reliefs picturing the farewell of the 
girl who is destined to be Persephone’s 
handmaiden, or the charming scenes of 
home life which we sometimes find, or 
the grief of a faithful servant and his dog 
over the loss of their master. The epi- 
taphs, too, are sweet and loving, sometimes 
full of faith, sometimes heartbroken, but 
never grotesque and uncouth like so many 
of those found in our country church- 
yards, 

The Athenians to-day are not unlike 
those whom Paul encountered, for it is 
still true that “all the Athenians and 
strangers which were there spent their 
time in nothing else, but either to tell or 
to hear some new thing.’’ As we stood 
on the rocky summit of the Areopagus, it 
seemed as if Paul might come then, fol- 
lowed by a curious crowd, eager to hear 
the new doctrine, perhaps, but still more 
interested in looking at the stranger. We 
read aloud the words which the Apostle 
spoke to the philosophers, and the whole 
picture rose clearly before us. Never 
before had the words seemed so living; 
the Acropolis has changed, the city has 
changed, but the hill of Mars is as Paul 
saw it. 

However one thinks of Athens, whether 
of the old city or the new, the Acropolis 
stands out as the holy of holies. With 
awe and reverence we walked up the slope 
that led to the worn marble steps of the 
Propylea. I think we felt much as pious 
pilgrims must feel when mounting the 
Praying Stairs at Rome. Superstition and 
idolatry were mingled with our love and 
faith, and though we did not tell our beads 
at every step, yet each bit of sculptured 
marble and broken column set our hearts 
a-beating. How can people say that the 
ancient Greeks had no religion! There is 
more holiness in the Parthenon to-day 
than in a hundred modern churches. At 
night, especially, a veil of sacred mystery 
enhances the glory of those stones. In 
the bright mornings one feels the majesty 
of the temples, and the exquisite colors of 
the time-stained columns are most beauti- 
ful at sunset, ‘‘when the sun begins his 
rule,’ as the Greeks say; but in the 
moonlight the Acropolis becomes the holy 
city of the dead. White shadows lie over 
all, and in the deep shade behind the 
pillars hover unseen spirits, the heroes 
and divinities of old. No living being 
breaks the enchantment of the ages. 

This was the hour to sit on the steps of 
the Parthenon and dream. Fancy restored 
the glories of the days of Pericles, and 
visionary throngs swept by us in the bril- 
liant Panathenaic Procession. Once more 
the forest of statues shadowed altar and 
sacred well. Trumpet, flute and harp 
echoed again, and the brilliancy of color 
bewildered the imagination. After all, it 
was better for us to see itas itis. Before 
us was the fairy temple of the Wingless 
Victory, Niké Apteros, and at the right 
the stately Caryatides upheld the exquisite 
Erechtheion. Far away, beyond the plain 
and the lights of the Pirzus, the sea 
sparkled in the moonlight, and the heights 
of Salamis rose dim and misty. 

It was hard to realize the various 
changes which those pagan temples have 
undergone as Christian churches, Turkish 
mosques, and the Erechtheion as the 


| Sultan's 


is a| 





harem! Strangest of all, the 
devastation has all been wrought by man. 
Earthquakes and storm have not shaken a 
pillar, but the bombardment of impious 
men has destroyed in a few hours what 
centuries would not have injured. It 
seems as if mere superstition and fear of 


the thunder-bolts of Zeus would have 
stayed their sacrilegious purpose. And 


yet the Acropolis will always be a fitting 
place for tragedy. It is too grand for 
comedy and the trivialities of life. The 
same moon that shone on us as we stood 
on the edge of the precipice by the little 
Niké Temple witnessed the tragic death of 
a young girl of the King’s household, who, 
in her wild despair, flung herself from the 
spot on which we had stood a day before, 


The belated lover, who had never received | 


her message, paced the streets all night 
and shot himself at dawn. ‘Too late the 
girl’s relentless parents repented of their 
worldliness which had cost them all that 
was dearest; but the calm moonlight sil: 
vered the pillars of the Niké, the old ram, 
guardian of the Acropolis, moved silently 
among the fallen columns white as his 
own fleece, the ever-burning light of the 
shrine in the cliff shone over the terraced 
seats of the theatre of Dionysius, and 
above in serene majesty, indifferent alike 
to life and death, stood the Parthenon. 
(To be continued.) 
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A FAIR FIELD AND SOME FAVOR. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Miss Churchill's article in the WomMAN’s 
JouRNAL of April 25, entitled ‘A Fair 
Field and No Favor,” is in some respects 
just, and sets forth an annoyance which 
not only writers, but all persons lifted in 
position a little above their fellow crea- 
tures, have experienced. But is there 
not another side to it, embodying princi- 
ples with reference to our treatment of 
those less fortunate than ourselves in the 
struggle for existence, which we all ought 
to consider? 

[ know of a clergyman whose annoy- 
ances in that way used to come on Satur- 
days; other week days the same things 
did not count—when, in the midst of 
preparing his Sunday sermon, calls on him 
would be made by book agents, mostly 
ladies; by men who wanted aid in getting 
work; by cranky reformers who wanted 
his coéperation in their pet way of saving 
the universe; and, worst of all, by strang- 
ers outside of all churches, who craved a 
liberal minister to attend the funerals of 
their loved ones. At first he took Miss 
Churchill's position that such people, that 
day at least, had no claim on him, his 
first duty being to put all his freshness 
and vigor into the services he was to give 
on Sunday to the society he was settled 
over. But, when he had pushed them 
off, he never could feel quite right about it; 
and though the sermon was possibly better 
intellectually, it somehow lost in moral and 
altruistic flavor, and he found himself a 
little hardened personally. So he tried 
the opposite way: looked over the books; 
listened to the cranks; dropped pen and 
inspiration to rush out with the work- 
seekers to stables and shops and factories; 
and weekly started off to the funerals, 
sometimes fifteen miles by rail into the 
country, with a freezingly cold, open- 
team ride of two miles more to wind up 
with; and though the sermons the next 
day were rounded off along the tenthlies 
with some very stupid midnight thoughts, 
something better than thoughts came to 
supplement their deficiencies, and they 
were among the very few sermons of his 
that people forgot to find fault with. 

To be sure, he was a minister profes- 
sedly ordained to such work; but is it not 
a kind of ministry to which we ought all 
unprofessedly to feel ourselves ordained? 
Of course there is a limit to our time and 
powers, and it may not always be for their 
own good to encourage in a sempstress 
the idea of being “born for better things 
than making gowns,”’ or to *‘boost’’ an in- 
competent person into a clerkship, or to 
say, “Go on” to a-would-be magazinist 
who spells spell “spel,” or to do other- 
wise than pitch a lazy, insolent tramp 
out into the street. But when the appli- 
cants are of the class Miss Churchill de- 
scribes—honest human vines reaching 
out their tendrils for support in a climb- 
ing upwards that they are not capable of 
alone—a few hours each week given to 
sympathy with them, to the kindly point- 
ing out of their imperfections, with the 
remedies, and to showing them that there 
is an upward reach even in the humblest 
occupations, will surely not be ill-spent, 
either for them or ourselves. It may injure 
intellectually, perhaps, our work, but will 
give it a flavor, morally and altruistically, 
which will be all the more precious be- 
cause it is not in sermons. 

Then as regards justice—can we be so very 
certain that such calls for help are wholly 
unwarranted? What is the source of that 
extra bit of talent by which the persons 
appealed to have ‘‘obtained some degree 
of success or honor in literature?’’ Miss 
Churchill thinks it must be “born in 
them.” What does this mean? Simply 





that it came by inheritance from the gen- | 
eral stock of the race—came from what a | the mother dies leaving a number of small 


little way back was the common possession 
and perhaps earning of all our ancestors 


| alike. By absolute justice, those in whom 


it was born had no more right to it than 
the others. But, having it, and having it 
in such a way that they cannot divide 
equally the thing itself, ought they not 
to make up for it by a little extra helpful- 
ness to those who have it not? 

More directly yet—born with it, as they 
were, was this all? What writer, what 
successful person anywhere, has not in 
his early struggling days had others to 
help and encourage him—friends, schools, 
society at large, all the great and good 
of the past? How shall he pay the debt? 
It can only be by 
struggling up. Does not common honesty, 
not charity, require it to be done? 

I give due weight to the arguments of 
policy against encouraging would-be- 
authors, many of them women, and the 
untalented generally, to reach up for 
work for which they are not qualified. 
But, after all, is not their aspiration, 
crude though it may be, one of the grand- 
est things in our humanity, one of the 
most hopeful signs of our times with re- 
gard to the future of women and of all 
our race, something which is infinitely 
better than the deadness of utter content’? 
When spring comes, it is not only the tall 
trees and gayly colored flowers that feel 
its breath, but every humblest blade of 
grass and every dingiest little weed. 
There could not be a real spring without 
it, and because the grass and weeds feel 
the new influence and yield to it, ought 
the tall trees and gay flowers to think of 
their humble companions as only *‘would- 
be’ trees and flowers? And when the 
trees and flowers, weeds and grass are 
human beings, and their spring our new 
age, is their common inspiration less to be 
recognized and honored? Expression— 
that, beyond pay or éclat, is what IL have 
found most of the would-be’s, especially 
feminine ones, are aching for; the ex- 
pression of something welling up within 
them—pathetic often in its inadequacy, but 
profound in its significance. It is what 
God is animated with, what has made the 
universe, what the universe is. And who, 
reverencing God, will treat it very rudely 
when it is shared by even the least of his 
children? 

Woman has naturally the tendency to 
sympathize with the weak and upward- 
striving more than man has. It needs to 
be trained and guarded, like all other 
good things, but not to be crushed out. 
Her possession of it is not the least of the 
reasons for her admittance in all pursuits 
to the side of man. And with it in full 
play, there is ground for hoping that the 
business world will become at last not the 
scene of mere selfish, cut-throat, tramp- 
ling-down-of-the-weak competition it has 
been so largely in the past, but a fair field 
in which, to make. it fair, the successful 
will give the unsuccessful some favor. k. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., May 14, 1896. 
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WOMEN SUPERIOR TO MEN. 


Rev. Mr. Lane, of Alameda, Cal., is one 
of the many clergymen in that State who 
are lending a hand in support of the pend- 
ing woman suffrage amendment. At the 
request of the Political Equality Club of 
Alameda he addressed a large audience on 
“Civil Government—Not a Political, But 
a Divine Right.’’ He set forth with power 
and eloquence woman’s equality with man 
in all the avenues of life, and even claimed 
superiority for her in moral and spiritual 
development, as demonstrated in the 
church and home. He said he had seen a 
beautiful home without a man in it, but 
he had never seen a home without a 
woman in it, and that the government 
without the woman was like the home 
without the woman—that he could con- 
ceive of a good government with woman 
alone, but not with man alone. 

To this some of the members of the club 
took exceptions, and protested through 
the Daily Argus that they do not claim, 
nor care to have it claimed for them, that 
woman is superior to man, 

While this is an effective position for 
women to take, facts sustain Mr. Lane’s 
assertion in regard to the home, and go 
far toward justifying his conception of a 
good government with women alone. The 
ideal home, of course, includes a man and 
a woman on terms of equality, ‘‘self- 
reverent and reverencing each; but real 
homes, both beautiful and good, exist in 
every community without a man in them. 
On the other hand, although wealthy un- 
married men frequently set up well-con- 
ducted domestic establishments, a home 
in the true sense, including a family, is 
rarely found without a woman init. The 
father who keeps house and provides for 
his family and cares for his children, 
unaided by a woman, is a rara avis; but 
the mothers who have done this single- 
handed are a multitude, from the mother 
of Washington to the mother of Garfield. 
The differencein the efficiency of men and 
women in this respect is especially marked 


helping others now | 








in the farming and laboring classes. If 


children, the father is at his *‘wits’ end” 
if there is no woman relative that he 
can call upon. Not one man in ten thou- 
sand will keep up the home, take care of 
the children, and do his work to provide 
for them, year after year, alone, or even 
with the help of a ‘‘hired girl.’ He simply 
declares it impossible and the home is 
broken up and the children are scattered, 
or he marries again. 

If the father dies, the woman girds up 
her strength, carries on the farm, con- 
tinues her husband’s occupation or finds 
one for herself, and keeps house. She 
cares for the children, cooks and sews for 
them, nurses them when sick, guides, 
guards and comforts them, makes a bome 
for them, sends them to school and col- 
lege, and brings them up as they should go. 


She will ‘“‘get along somehow and keep | 


the children together,’ and in carrying 
out this hervic resolve she exercises quali- 
tives and abilities of the same nature as 
those which are needed to administer the 
government and finances of a nation 

All this may not be evidence of supe: 
riority, but it is fact; and doubtless Mr. 
Lane had it in mind. A certain little 
coming woman, born to a belief in the 
equality of the sexes, is through experi- 
ence and observation becoming convinced 
of the superiority of girls. She says of 
her school world: ‘The girls behave bet- 
ter than the boys; they sing better; they 
read better; they do their arithmetic bet- 
ter; the boys beat the girls only in making 
faces and other silliness.” F. M. A, 
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ARMENIAN RELIEF WORK: AN INSIDE 
VIEW. 





(Continued. 
The American lady in Turkey, from 
whom we have already quoted, writes: 


The Sanitarium is opened, and our 
patients eat and sleep like babies. We 
have five rooms in a house built in the 
extreme southern portion of the city, on 
the wall. It is a new house, built in 1sz, 
had water, paved yard, new carpentry, 
glass windows, etc. All now is a com- 
plete wreck, every room battered and 
blood bespattered. All the inmates were 
killed. On Sunday we had a little ser- 
vice, conducted in one of the rooms, and 
attended by about furty persons. 

Our dispensing room I saw for the first 
time on Friday, after we had furnished 
over 6,000 pieces for them to give out. This 
is also one of the almost vacant houses, 
twenty-four persons having been killed 
there or perished in the church. Only 
three small children out of twenty-seven 
persons are left. One of the committee 
this week found a family of forty-one 
members all wiped out, every one. ‘There 
were seven brothers. 

Yesterday, in the midst of very busy 
cares, the mother of our high school- 
teacher, who was killed, was announced. 
I was glad I did take time to see her, 
though it upset me fora full hour after 
she and her companions had gone. ‘The 
mother had lost her husband and two 
sons, her daughter had lust her husband, 
besides her father and two brothers and a 
son of seventeen; her mother-in-law, a 
widow, had three sons and two sons-in- 
law. I could find no words, but could 
only weep. They evidently had no more 
tears tu shed. They were calm, but their 
sorrow had a depth which, God grant, 
few may ever know. It is simply terrible 
to listen to such stories. What must it 
not have been to witness them! When 
I inquired as to their physical needs, they 
said they had only the garments which 
they had on that Saturday, while washing. 
The younger woman had five little ones, 
and one small bed. Their faces told 
volumes, especially that of the younger 
woman-—a soul beauty rarely seen. What 
cost to polish souls! 

March 25—Stolen goods of all sorts are 
sold in the market. One small kettle, 
three copper plates, one tin cup, a lamp 
and one mat is the outfit for a family, 
when I send them home. Hardest of all 
is to refuse work to the many women and 
children who come begging for it. They 
look so sad when | tell them I have all | 
can employ for the present. About thirty 
are employed about the premises, includ- 
ing bed-makers, kitche (a kind of wool 
mat), makers and cutters, etc. We have 
ninety weavers, and all connected with 
making cloth about three hundred. 

Four boxes of most useful garments 
came from Smyrna to-day. Please thank 
the kind contributors for me. Iam sure 
all would feel well paid for any sacrifice 
they might have made if they could but 
see the misery and want these will relieve. 

Just to-night I hear of a priest’s wife 
who is in great want. They have but one 
bed, and that a borrowed one from a 
family who have left town. 

You ask about his story, briefly told, 
is this: Leaving a village to return to the 
city on that Monday morning, he encoun- 
tered his first difficulty. He was robbed 
and left half naked. He came on, and, 
suffering from terrible thirst, stopped for 
a drink at a village. He was seized, and 
the Turks were intent on killing him. He 
was thrown down and a sword was raised 
to cut off his head, when a woman inter- 
fered and saved his life. A merciful 
Kurd offered to go with him to the city. 
They encountered others, who insisted on 
killing him, but the one acting as his 
friend would not give him up. He de- 
livered him to a man in a village. Here a 
promissory note of £20 was demanded, and 
again he was about to be killed, when a 
woman said, ‘‘No blood shall be shed in 
my house,”’ and her son stayed the hand 
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of the would-be murderer. One at. 
tempted to bring him into the city, but a 
crowd of 500 soldiers seized and bound 
him, and dragged him to prison. [f he 
went fast he was pounded, if slow he Was 
dragged, ete. Once he fell into some fire ang 
ashes, and was quite badly burned. All the 
while he was nearly naked. While passin 
through the ‘Turkish burying-ground he 
was thrown down, his head placed on q 
stone, and the sword was for the third time 
upraised, when one of them interfered 
For forty-two days he was in prison with. 
out any cause. Now he is working early 
and late, dispensing to the afflicted. The 
horrifying scenes I must be excused from 
writing. Ido not allow the people to go 
over them in detail to me. It is best for 
us to forget, if we can. 

The number of our killed has been 
given too few. I was desirous of not 
overstating. Iam convinced that 7,000 if 
not 8,000 were killed. 

The nature of some of these “horrifying 
scenes’’ may be imagined from a letter 
written by an Armenian woman in Arab. 
kir to her relatives in Smyrna: 

When the massacre began, my husband 
and brother both went to some of their 
friends among the Turks. I and the chil. 
dren went to the Armenian church, where 
there were many others. After fifteen 
days, when quiet was somewhat restored 
we women began to search for our rela. 
tives. After a long search, I found that 
my brother had been killed in his Turkish 
friend’s house, who had received him and 
promised him protection. He was killed 
because he refused to accept Islamism, and 
also the hand of his friend’s sister at the 
same time in marriage. 

My husband, with several others, kept 
secreted for some days, and then vep- 
tured to return to their homes. One day 
not long after, soldiers came from the 
Governor to take these men (who were 
the leading and wealthy men in the place), 
to him, that he might consult with them. 
Instead of taking them to the Governor, 
some of these men were shot, some had 
slices of flesh cut off, others were deprived 
of their fingers, toes, etc. An oven was 
near, und they were taken there, half 
fainting from loss of blood. The soldiers 
said, ‘Since you are so weary, we will 
give you some nice, juicy steak to revive 
you; and portions of their flesh were 
torn off and roasted in the fire. My hus- 
band was thrown bodily into the tire, and 
before life was extinct was taken out and 
set in acorner, and the Turks cried, ‘This 


is the Aimenian King. God save the 
Armenian King!’ ‘They took off one 


man’s head and took it out to some Chris- 
tian women who were passing, and told 
them to go and ring their church bell with 
that. ° 

The wives of these same men were in 
their homes and knew nothing of what had 
happened. One of my relatives sat nurs- 
ing one child, while another played at her 
feet. She heard footsteps, and supposed 
it was her husband. Before she was 
aware of it, Turks entered and cut off the 
head of the nursing child as she held it in 
her arms, and the other child was pierced 
with asword. Another relative saw the 
Turks coming to her house, and fled in 
great fright. This young wife fell down 
on the street and a little soul was born, 
only to go quickly back to God. as the 
Turks pursued her and carried the child 
off on the points of the swords. Our 
homes have been robbed, the snow is deep, 
and many are dying. We have neither 
food nor beds. For the love of Christ, 
help us! 


-_«-- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


MARIA MITCHELL, Life, Letters and Jour: 


nals. Compiled by Phebe Mitchell Ken- 
dall. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1896. Price, $2. 


This is a delightful book. With a sim- 
plicity and precision which seem a family 
characteristic, Mrs. Kendall, Miss Mitch- 
ell’s sister, has given us in a volume of 
moderate size, a summary of the principal 
events of her sister's life, with extracts 
from her journal and correspondence 80 
admirably selected as to form a very 
satisfactory autobiography. Indeed, Miss 
Mitchell’s own words, written when the 
events were new, without any idea of 
their future publication, are far better 
than any attempt could be to record them 
in after life from fading memory. 

Maria Mitchell was born on the island 
of Nantucket, Aug. 1, 1818, just two 
weeks before the birth of Lucy Stone. She 
was the third child of William and Lydia 
Coleman Mitchell. She died in Lynn, 
June 28, 1889. She was brought up 4 
Quaker, but Nantucket Quakerism so far 
yielded to the liberality of the age that 
the daughters were allowed to introduce 4 
piano into the house without public cet- 
sure. Her father, a man of singular ability 
and amiability, was at once a mathema- 
tician, an astronomer, and a man of bus! 
ness. As a little girl Maria was not 4 
brilliant scholar, but later, under her 
father’s tuition, she developed rapidly. 
Few women with scientific tastes have 
ever had the advantages which surround 
ed her in her youth. Her father was 4 
man of liberal attainments, had been 4 
teacher, was acquainted with the leading 
scientists of the country, and in his hosp 
table home she met many persons of dis 
tinction in literature and science. She 
says: : 

“I count in my life, outside of family 
relations, three special aids—the womal 
who first made the study-book charming 
to me; the man who sent me the first 
hundred dollars I ever saw, to buy books 
with; and the noble woman throug) 
whose efforts I became the owner of 4 
telescope.”’ 

She was also for years the town libri 
rian. After removal of the family to the 
building of the bank of which Mr. Mitchell 
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was cashier, a little observatory was 
jaced on its roof and two small buildings 
for transits were erected in the yard. She 
had the use of telescopes, altitude and 
azimuth circles, and two transit instru- 
ments. Thus equipped, she became an 
observer while a mere child, and in 1831, 
when only 13 years of age, she stood by 
her father’s side counting the seconds 
while he observed an annular eclipse of 
the sun, which was total in Nantucket. 
There is a beautiful picture of the father 
and daughter taken during the happy four 
years they spent together at Vassar Col- 
jege. He died in 1869. The active, cheer- 
ful life, at once social and scientitic, which 
Maria led, with American and foreign 
travel, and wide and varied interests, 
should be an example and inspiration to 
every Woman, especially to such as remain 
unmarried. Maria’s pupils were like a 
family of her own. Her views were 
liberal. Of course, born and educated a 
New England Quaker, she was an ardent 
woman suffragist, and a constant reader 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. She took no 
prominent part in the movement, but its 
leaders were among her highly valued 
friends. In her journal, under date of 
1875, she writes: 

“Went to a picnic for woman suffrage at 
a beautiful grove at Medfield, Mass. It 
was a gathering of about seventy-five per- 
sons (mostly from Needham) whose presi- 
dent seemed to be vigorous and good- 
spirited. The main purpose of the meeting 
seemed to be to try to affect public senti- 
ment so as to lead to the defeat of a man 
who, when the subject of woman suffrage 
was before the Legislature, said the wom- 
en had all they wanted now; that they 
could get anything with ‘their eyes, as 
bright as the buttons on an angel’s coat.’ 
Lucy Stone, Mr. Blackwell, Rev. Mr. 
Bush, Miss Eastman and William Lloyd 
Garrison spoke. Garrison did not look a 
day older than when | first saw him forty 
years ago; he spoke well; they said with 
less fire than he used in his younger days. 
Garrison said, what every one says, that 
the struggle for women was the old anti- 
slavery struggle over again; that, as he 
looked around at the audience beneath 
the trees, it seemed to be the same scene 
that he had known before.” 

And again: 

“We hada very good bit of missionary 
work done at our table (at Vassar) to-day. 
A man whom we all despise began to talk 
against voting by women. I felt almost 
inclined to pay him something for his 
remarks.” 

And again: 

“A group from the Washington Woman 
Suffrage Association stopped here to-day. 
I liked Susan B, Anthony very much. 


.She is eighteen months younger than I, 


but seems much more alert. I suppose 
brickbats are livelier than logarithms!’’ 

In January, 1888, increasing infirmities 
compelled her unwillingly to resign her 
professorship at Vassar. It was one of 
her boasts that she had earned a salary 
for over fifty years. She also rejoiced, 
when, in July, 1883, she slipped and fell, 
and had to remain a day or two in the 
house, that it was the first time she ever 
remembered remaining a whole day in- 
doors. Vassar College, under her tuition, 
gave great prominence to astronomy. Her 
personality was strongly felt. Her pupils 
were her daily companions and lifelong 
friends. President ‘Taylor, at her funeral, 
said: 

“One who has known her kindness to 
little children, who has watched her 
thoughtful care for her associates, who 
has seen her put aside her own long- 
cherished rights to make the way of a 
hew and untried officer easier, cannot 
forget the tenderer side of her character.” 

It is so, ever,in womenasin men. The 
strongest and ablest are, as a rule, the 
gentlest and most unselfish. H. B. B. 


Lire AND LETTERS OF OLIVER WENDELL 
Hotmes. By John T. Morse, Jr., in 
two volumes. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Miftin & Co. 1896. Price, 
M4, 


Of all the galaxy of New England writers 
that have made the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century the golden era of American 
literature, the sanest, cheeriest, wittiest, 
and most rational is Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
He is the all-round, comprehensive author, 
who is at once poet, novelist, essayist, 
scientist, philosopher, reformer, conserva- 
tive, radical, and man of affairs. His 
genial, friendly, alert presence gives to 
the group of New England authors a com- 
monsensible quality. He combines Yankee 
shrewdness with English solidity, and 
French polish. Holmes was to his day 
and generation what Benjamin Franklin 
was to the preceding century, a ‘‘guide, 
Philosopher, and friend.” The latter-day 
Philosopher had not the statesmanlike 
qualities of his predecessor, but his range 
of thought was wider and his literary 
gifts more highly developed. His corre- 
spondence, which is now for the first time 
published, throws many interesting side 
lights on the habits and characteristics of 
Lowell, Motley, Mrs. Stowe, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Freeman Clarke, Fields, 
Whittier and others. Altogether the 
biography and correspondence elucidate 
and enliven each other, and the result is a 
very readable and instructive work. It 
will be read with pleasure fora hundred 
years to come. Dr. Holmes’ attitude 
towards woman’s rights might be said to 

a friendly neutrality. As in regard to 
anti-slavery, so to woman suffrage, he 
recognized the grievance but saw no 
Temedy which he felt called upon to apply. 
But all women about to become mothers 
Will be under peculiar obligations to him 
or an essay on the contagiousness of 
Puerperal fever which he published in 1843 
and republished in 1855. The leading 
Professors of obstetrics opposed his views 
a violence, but Dr. Holmes quietly 

“I take no offence and attempt no 
retort. No man makes a quarrel with me 








over the counterpane that covers a mother 


with her new-born infant on her breast.”’ 
His essay led to a radical change of 
treatment. Many years after, in The Pro- 


Jessor at the Breakfast Table, he wrote: 


‘*When, by the permission of Providence, 
I held up to the professional public the 
damnable facts connected with the con- 
veyance of poison from one young moth- 
er’s chamber io another’s—for doing which 
humble oftice I desire to be thankful that 
I have lived, though nothing else good 
should ever come of my life—I had to 
bear the sneers of those whose position I 
had assailed, and as I bélieve have at last 
demolished, so that nothing but the ghosts 
of dead women stir among the ruins.” 

During his day there took place a fa- 
mous and desperate engagement between 
the friends and the foes of the admission 
of women to the Harvard Medical School, 
He voted with the majority against their 
admission, but affirmed his willingness to 
teach women anatomy in separate classes, 
and using separate dissecting rooms. At 
the opening of the new building he said: 

“I have always felt that nursing was 
rather the vocation of woman than gen- 
eral medical and especially surgical prac- 
tice. Yet | myself followed the course of 
lectures given by the young Madame 
Lachapelle in Paris, and if here and there 
an intrepid woman insists on taking by 
storm the fortress of medical education, 
I would have the gate flung open to her, 
as if it were that of the citadel of Orleans 
and she was Joan of Are returning from 
the field of victory.” 

In 1870 Miss Harriet Putnam sent him 
an apple ‘‘stolen’’ from a tree which over- 
hung the road in front of his old country- 
house at Pittsfield, and he replied thus: 


We owe, alas! to woman's sin 
The woes with which we grapple; 

To think that all our plagues came in 
From one poor, stolen apple! 

And still we love the darling thief 
Whose rosy tingers stole it; 

Her weakness brought the world to grief, 
Her smiles alone console it! 

I take the ‘‘stolen”’ fruit you leave,— 
Forgive me, Maid and Madam, 

It makes me dream that you were Eve, 
And wish that I were Adam! 


H,. B. B. 


Wuat Tuey Say In New ENGLAND. A 
book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. 
Collected by Clifton Johnson. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1896. Price, $1.25. 
This is a laudable attempt to gather up 

the odd sayings, rhymes, and superstitions 

current in New England. For convenience 
they are classified under numerous head- 
ings, such as Money, Luck, Warts, Tea- 
grounds, etc. Many of the quaint phrases 
which the book contains are so local as to 
be practically unknown. Very many that 
might properly have been included are 
absent. The seaboard of New England, 
from Long Island Sound to Mount Desert, 
is the region most rich in such expres- 
sions. Mr. Johnson’s locality in Western 

Massachusetts is too far West to be fairly 

representative. But we welcome this 

volume asa beginning of work in a very 
interesting direction. The ancient col- 
loquialisms ought to be collected before 

they have passed away. H. B. B. 


By OAK AND TuorNn. A Record of Eng- 
lish Days. By Alice Brown. Boston 
and New York. Houghton, Mifflin «& 
Co. Price, $1.25. 

This, is an agreeable combination of 
essay and travel—graphic word-pictures 
of scenery, people and manners, mingled 
with quaint conceits and allusions to 
ancient song and story. The opening 
chapters ‘In Praise of Gypsying”’ and **The 
Food of Fancy” introduce us to beautiful 
Devonshire and romantic Cornwall. The 
‘Heart of the Doones” and the “Land of 
Arthur’’ make Southwestern England for- 
ever mysterious and memorable, while 
the Bronté county in desolate Yorkshire 
and the latter-day Cranford have more 
strenuous and historic charms. But, go 
where she may, England, to this appreci- 
ative trans-Atlantic pilgrim, is saturated 
with historic and legendary associations, 
and no single step seems amiss. It is a 
charming volume, sure to be read again 
and again, and ever with increasing pleas- 
ure and profit. H. B. B. 
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HUMOROUS. 





The Baptist brother was passing along 
by the Methodist brother's house in the 
country town, and the Methodist brother 
was sprinkling with the hose a good- 
sized shade tree which was badly withered. 

“What are you doing?’’ inquired the 
Baptist brother, hanging over the fence, 
neighborlike. 

**T don’t want to lose my tree. 

The Baptist brother looked at the tree a 
minute and at the hose. 

‘“‘That won't save it,’’ he said, with the 
air of a tree doctor. 

“Why won't it?’’ 

“You've got to do something more than 
that.’ 

“Thunder!’’ exclaimed the Methodist 
brother, still sprinkling away; ‘‘you don’t 
expect me to immerse it, do you? ’’—De- 
troit Free Press. 

‘Have you read that book on the train- 
ing of children?’’ he asked. 

“IT have,” she replied. “I have read it 
through carefully, as you requested.”’ 

“And you will be guided by it? ”’ 

“That is for you to say,” she answered. 

“For me!” he exclaimed. ‘I am not 
the one who looks after the children.”’ 

“But you are the one who furnishes 
what is necessary in the nursery to carry 
out your theories in regard to bringing up 
children.” 

He looked a little dubious, but he finally 
asked what it was necessary to have in 
order to carry out all the provisions of 
the latest book of instructions for mothers. 

‘“‘A maid or a nurse for each child,” 
she replied. 


” 





“Great mackerel!” he cried. ‘Three 
servants for the children!”’ 
“It would be impossible to live up to 
the rules laid down by this book with any 
less,’ she answered, *“‘and in addition to 
that we must have a governess and a | 
dancing master.” 

“Throw it away,’ he said gloomily. | 
“It’s like all the rest of them, written to | 
tell people who don’t have to take care of | 
their'children how it should be done.”’— 


Chicaqo Post. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


DEAR DOLL DELIGHT. 

When we lived in the country, the dress- 
maker, Miss Smith, used to come to work 
by the week; and she was the kind of 
person who took an interest and cared 
how a little girl felt. 

So, when I told her how, though I hada 
lovely doll—Estelle Marie her name was— 
I was afraid to play with her, because the 
damp took her hair out of curl and the dust 
spoiled her complexion and the grass 
stained her silk dress, and altogether she 
was not an outdoor country doll at all, 
but just a city parlor doll, Mis Smith 
said she remembered just the same sort | 
of thing herself, when she was a little | 
girl, and that her good grandmother made 
her a doll that would not spoil, whatever | 

| 


you might do with it, and that in the 
evening, when work was over, she would | 
make me one. 

So she did. It was made of flesh- 
colored silesia, and the face was embroid- 
ered in worsted of the right colors. As 
for the hair, Miss Smith took a ball of 
light-brown worsted and knitted a piece 
as long as a garter, and no wider. Then 
she dipped it in boiling water, and, 
when it was nearly dry, pressed it with an 
iron. Then she sewed one edge to the 
doll’s head, round and round like a cap. 
Then she cut the other side and ravelled 
it, and there were the loveliest crimps you 
ever saw; and after the top ones had been 
clipped a little, it was as tidy as if a hair- 
dresser had fixed it. 

When mamma saw it, she said it was 
one of the most sensible dolls she ever 
saw; and then Miss Smith cut out a num- 
ber of garments, and taught me how to 
fit and sew them. They were all of muslin 
and calico, and came off and on, and 
could be washed and ironed. 

Then I asked Miss Smith what would 
be a good name for such a doll; and she 
said: 

“My grandmother named my doll De- 
light. That was her mother’s name. Her 
own was Patience. They are both old- 
fashioned names. I do not know whether 
they will seem pretty to you.” 

I said I liked Delight very much, and it 
seemed suitable for a doll that would give 
me so much pleasure. 

Certainly I was very happy with De- 
light. She could go boating or lie under 
the trees or take a walk on the dustiest 
road, and even go blackberrying, without 
being spoiled; for I could put her things 
in the wash, and our Dinah knew just 
how to take all the stains out of calico 
and muslin. 

Sam Hopkins one day came to ask if he 
might pick a basket of apples for his 
mother; and my mamma said yes, and he 
went up the tree, and did it. Delight and 
I were cleaning the baby-house that day, 
and there was a great deal todo, When 
all was finished but putting up the clean 
curtains, I went up to my room to get 
them: and, when I went back, Delight 
was gone. She was the most intelligent 
doll I ever knew, but she could not get up 
and walk away herself; and I felt sure 
Sam had done something with her: cut 
her head off, perhaps. But mamma said 
I was foolish to think so, for Sam was 


too old to meddle with a little girl’s 
doll. Mamma hasn’t half an idea about 
boys. 


Dinah and I felt sure he had done some- 
thing dreadful to Delight. But we could 
not find her body, and I was very sad all 
the rest of the summer. 

It was late in the autumn before we 
went to the city; and the last day, when 
the wind was blowing and all the leaves 
were on the ground, it seemed so sad to 
go home without my dear Delight. I had 
gone up to the garret to get all my toys; 
and right opposite the window was the 
apple-tree, so full of leaves and fruit the 
day I lost Delight, all bare now, and 
brown. 

“Oh, goodness gracious!”’ I cried aloud. 
“What is it that I see?’ Something so 
bright and blue—the color of dear De- 
light’s last new calico, crushed in among 
the branches. 

The next moment I was calling down- 
stairs for everybody to come. It was my 
doll. That wicked Sam Hopkins had 
carried her up, and left her there. But 
the butcher’s boy climbed up the tree, 
and got her down; and I held her in my 
arms again. The winds had blown on 
her, and the rain had drenched her, and 
she was very, very streaky; but she was 
sewed well and stuffed with white, curled 


tub and washed her, and stood herin a 
big bowl to dry. And she was all right 
again, only a little paler; and I dressed 
her in a nice pink dress, and put on her 
dimity cloak and lace cap and knitted 
boots and mittens, and took her home 
with me. 

When I think of the hardships you 
would have suffered this winter, up there 
in the apple-tree, when snow-storms came, 
dear doll Delight, I feel very glad to see 
you sitting there so comfortably in your 
own chair before the ‘grate-tire.—N. Y. 
Ledger. 








IMPOVERISHED blood causes that tired 
feeling. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies, en- 
riches and vitalizes the blood and gives 
vigor and vitality. 

—-—> ~— 
At Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place, they are 


| showing a very choice line of kid, un- 


dressed kid and chamois gloves. Be sure 


and supply yourself. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 
New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasant 
| home. Special advantages in elocution, 
| and the Literature of the English, French, 
| German and Latin Languages, also in 
| Music and Art. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwARTHMorRE, 

| PENN. Opened gth month, goth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 

| of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
| ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 


| degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
| buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 


GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





Have you seen Mary Traffarn 


Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the ‘‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE, HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Mention Woman’s Journal. 


Lectures on Greece 
BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


1. The Old Greece and the New. 

2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 

3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 

4. The Religion of Greece. 





These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gold ™ Silver 


.-- WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 


"The Rocky Mountain News’ 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 











Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full andaccurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado, 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $7.50 per year; three months 
$1 90: per month, 65c. Weekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTI NG CO., Denver, Colo. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 











hair. And Dinah just put her into the 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The [lystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK Or GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEENE 
(“Grapho”) Illustrated with autograph writing 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 

Patmos or the Unveiling 


By Rev. CHARLES BEECHER Author of “Spiritual 
Manifestations” *‘* Redeemer and Redeemed” 

“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 

A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by Chipton Jounson Author of “The 

New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 

Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLIsH Brown_ Author of ‘History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
**Beneath Old Rooftrees” 1s a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated, notable 
among them being the “Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;” ‘Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy;” and “The site of the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams lunched on 

coarse fare on April 19, 1773.” 

_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 

is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 

which every true American is justly proud. 

Maria Mitchell 

Life and Correspondence 

By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 
Cloth $2.00 

_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 

ing many valuab'e discoveries, and rece. ving the gold 

medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 

of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she occupies a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, ate ex- 
tremely interesting. 


Studies in the Thought World or 
Practical Mind Art 
By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Sususstioe’. 


“God's Image in Man” “Edward Burton” “The 
Political Economy of Natural Law etc Cloth 
$1.25 
Public Speaking and Reading 
A Treatise on Delivery according to the Prin- 
ciples of the New Elocution 
By E. N. Kirny_ | ormerly Instructor in Elocution 
in Harvard University and Professor of Elocution 
and Oratory in Boston University Price $1.00 net 
A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 
EDITION 
The Woman’s [anual of Parliamen- 
tary Law 
With practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations By HARRIETTE. R. 
SHATTUCK President of the Boston Political Class 
Cloth 75 cents by mail prepaid 
Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEt AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 p. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 


For. Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3-05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Mariborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. . 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. KR. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





HOOSAC 
TUNNEL 
ROUTE. 








MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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SOOOessetset 


CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. Ah 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HOUSE AND 
HomME Conteibeting best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER . 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
$ to be awarded Address 


18 Columbia Ave, 
House and Home, pedepheerrrg - ‘ 


of 
E BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE .. 
THE B Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disables 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his pager discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or t 

continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the t-oftice—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
8 responsible for the payment. 








NEW PREMIUM. 





For a new subscriber to the WomAN’s | 


JOURNAL the first year at $1.50, we will 
mail ‘The Religious Training of Chil- 
dren,’ by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. The 
book has been highly recommended in 
our columns by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and others. Its price is $1, so that the 
new subscriber will get his paper for a 
very small additional sum. 


me ——- 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of Tuk WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1, For cash, on receipt of . . $1.00. 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of een @ « « Ce 
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THE CALIFORNIA VICTORY. 


The hearty, enthusiastic, well - nigh 
unanimous endorsement of the Woman 
Suffrage Amendment by the Republican 
State Convention of California last week 
marks an era in the woman suffrage move- 
ment. It is the first time that the Re- 
publican party of any State, in advance 
of the election, has endorsed a pending 
Constitutional Amendment enfranchising 
women. The way it was done, as detailed 
below, is even more significant. It was not 
by management or intrigue. It did itself. 
It is the first public recognition of the fact 
that a majority of the Republican voters 
of the North and West are in favor of 
woman suffrage. 

That the Populists and Prohibitionists, 
in their approaching State Conventions 
will take similar action, there is little 
doubt. Nor is it unlikely that the Demo- 
crats of California will fall into line. 
‘‘Nothing succeeds like success.”’ In that 
case we shall have reason to hope that the 
popular verdict will ratify party action. 
Meanwhile it is well understood that the 
women have made no bargain, and have 
proclaimed no allegiance in advance to 
any political organization. The parties 
have come to them, not they to the parties. 
As American citizens they have political 
principles, and in due time will form party 
affiliations. But until they are legally 
recognized as having opinions worth 
counting, they bide their time. None the 
less is it true that the party which cham- 
pions and secures the rights of a disfran- 
chised class will earn the gratitude and 
enlist the sympathy of the class enfran- 
chised. It has always beenso in the past, 
and we see no reason why it will not be so 
in the future. In view of this historic fact, 
every party in California will be wise to 
place itself right on the record, H. B. B. 
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HOW THE CONVENTION WAS CARRIED. 

The course adopted by the committee 
of women who went to the California 
Republican convention in behalf of the 
woman suffrage convention is worthy of 
consideration by workers in other States. 
In the San Francisco Daily Call of May 
10, Mrs. Ida A. Harper, chairman of the 
press committee, says: 


The nine days’ talk in regard to the 
action of the Republican convention in 
adopting a woman suffrage plank has not 
yet ended, and the committee of women 
who went up to Sacramento are besieged 
with inquiries as to how it was done. The 
only answer to be made is that “it did 
itself.’ We established headquarters on 
the third floor of the Golden Eagle Hotel, 
opened our parlor, and lighted a cheer- 
ful fire in the grate: the ladies of Sacra- 
mento sent in quantities of flowers, we 
spread out our literature, put our boxes 
of badges on the centre-table, and then sat 
down in our rocking-chairs and waited. 
We had decided not to go down into the 
lobby to ‘‘buttonhole”’ the delegates, but 
to stand on our dignity and let them come 
tous. There were no other headquarters 
on that floor, and they would have to 
make the trip on purpose to see us. Sup- 
pose they did not come ! 

But in a short time a prominent editor 
appeared, and then the rush commenced. 
From Tuesday noon until the close 6& the 
convention there was a steady stream of 
delegates, in twos and threes, and in 
whole delegations. Sometimes a chairman 
would come up and say the others were 
too busy to call, but had sent him for 


ne publisher may | 


badges for the entire delegation. Wednes- 
day morning 250 delegates were wearing 
woman suffrage badges, and our supply 
was exhausted. At least fifty more could 


| have been used. 


Only once did we go to the floor below, 
and that was when we were invited to 
address the platform committee. I wish I 
could picture that scene. In the small 


| room, seated or standing around the table, 





were the seven men who held the fate of 
this question in their hands. At one end 
of the table stood Miss Anthony, the light 
from above shining upon her silver hair 
till it seemed like a halo around her head, 


and she spoke as no one ever heard her | 


speak before. 

On the face of every delegate was an 
expression of the deepest seriousness, and 
before she had finished tears were in the 
eyes of more than one of them. She was 
followed by Miss Shaw, who stood there | 
the embodiment of all that is pure, sweet 
and womanly, and in a low, clear voice 
presented the cause as no one else could 
have done. As we were about to leave the | 
room, the chairman said, ‘*‘Ladies, we will 
take the vote now, if you desire.” We | 
thanked him but said no, we would with- 
draw and leave them to consider the 
matter at their leisure. j 

Within a very few minutes we had their ! 
decision—six in favor of the resolution 
and one opposed, Kidder, of Grass Valley. | 
We violate no confidence in giving his 
name, as he went down into the lobby and 
publicly proclaimed the fact. Here I want 
to call attention to one thing. Eight 
women knew of the favorable action of 
the committee by nine o'clock, but 
although we were besieged by reporters 
and delegates until nearly midnight we | 
gave no sign, and the Wednesday morning 
papers could only say that it was probable 
there would be a woman suffrage plank. 
It is said that women cannot keep a secret, 
but this is one of those many ancient 
myths that take a long time to die. 

How were we treated? Just as ladies 
are treated who hold a reception in their 
drawing-room. Not one discourteous word 
or action during the entire convention, 
only the most profound respect. There 
was more than respect; there were hearty 
encouragement and helpfulness, and more 
compliments than we cared to hear. We 
would not have it understood that we 
believed implicitly all that was said to us, 
but the final action of the convention 
spoke louder than words. 

The convention hall was clean, cool, and 
beautiful with flowers and bunting. There 
was no smoking and no disorderly con- | 
duct. There were many women present, 
and the surroundings were much more 
agreeable than at the majority of mass- 
meetings for various purposes which 
women attend without any comment. 


-_-- 





WOMAN;S CONGRESS OF PACIFIC COAST. 

From Monday, May 4, until Saturday, 
May 9, inclusive, morning, afternoon and 
evening, the Woman’s Congress of the 
Pacific Coast was in session in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. This Congress commanded as 
respectful a consideration from the press 
as is usually accorded to a big political 
convention. The Daily Examiner gave 
good reports, the Daily Call outdid itself 
in generosity, and its accounts of the 
week’s proceedings occupy over ten pages. 
From this embarrassment of riches it is 
difficult to select what is of widest general 
interest. 

It is significant that this Congress, 
though held for three successive years in 
one city, grows in interest and attendance. 
As was said by the president, Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper, at the opening, the first Con- 
gress had for its topic ‘‘Woman,”’ the sec- 
ond, the ‘‘Home,”’ and this one, ‘‘Woman 
and Government.’’ ‘‘Let us hope,’’ she 
added, “that our next convention will 
have to deal with ‘Woman in Govern- 
ment.’”’ While the Congress was not 
called a suffrage meeting, woman suffrage 
speeches and speakers were in the ascen- 
dant and woman suffrage was the under- 
current of all discussion. 

The keynote was struck early in the 
convention, by Rev. Anna H. Shaw in an 
epigram, ‘‘God never intended that man 
and woman should travel tandem.’’ A\l- 
though called a Woman’s Congress, able 
and distinguished men stood side by side 
with the women on the programme and 
during the discussions. From the follow- 
ing partial list of speakers and subjects 
an idea of the scope and personnel of the 
Congress can be gathered. 

“Influence of Homes,’ Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper; ‘‘Functions of Government,” 
President Kellogg, University of Califor- 
nia; “The Evolution of Government,” 
President Jordan, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University; ‘‘The Trend of Government 
To-day,’ Rev. Anna H. Shaw; ‘‘The 
Chief.’’ Mrs. W. Keith, of Berkeley, gradu- 
ate of the University of California and a 
law school graduate; ‘‘The Family,’’ Miss 
C. M. Graydon, teacher in Oakland High 
School; ‘‘The Tribe,’ Mrs. F. F. Victor; 
“The State,’ Mrs. M. Prag, for twenty 
years a teacher in the Girl’s High School; 
“The Nation,’ Miss Eliza Keith; ‘*What 
Americans Came From, and What We 
Came For,’’ Hon. Taylor Rogers; ‘‘What | 
We Are Now,” Dr. E. A. Ross, of Stanford 
University; ‘‘Woman as a Plain Fact,” 
Miss Sarah M. Severance; ‘‘Woman as a | 
Social Factor,’’ Mrs. Eliza A. Orr; “Wo- | 
man in Fiction,’ Mrs. Lovell White; 
‘‘Woman in Poetry,’’ Miss Dorothea Roth; 
‘“‘As She Was and as She Is,’ Rev. Jacob | 
Voorsanger, D. D.; ‘*‘As She is Said to 
Be,’ Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, Maine; | 
“As She Will Be,” Rev. Anna Shaw; | 
“Primitive Woman,’’ Mrs. Sara Gamble; | 





ANNUAL MEETING AND FESTIVAL 





OF 


rHE—— 


New England Woman Suffrage Association. 





THE ANNUAL JIEETING of the New England Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the VESTRY OF THE PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, on Monday 
evening, May 25, and through the day and evening of Tuesday, May 26. 


Monday Evening, May 25, at 7.45 o’clock, Young People’s Meeting. 


No 


feature of Anniversary Week last year was more novel and successful than the young 
people’s meeting, at which students or graduates of Harvard, Wellesley, Tufts, and 


Boston University declared their enthusiastic support of woman suffrage. 


This yéar 


we shall have several new speakers, including Miss ELvA HuLBuRD Youne, President 


of the Senior Class of Wellesley College. 


Mr. RayMonp M. ALDEN and Mr. A. M. 


KALEs, of Harvard University, Miss MArIon SHERMAN, of the Emerson School of 


Oratory, and Mr, W. H. Sporrorp PiIrrenGer, of Providence, R. I. 


Mrs. JuLIA WARD 


Howe, President of the New England Woman Suffrage Association, will occupy the 


chair, and there will be music. 


Tuesday Morning, May 26, at10 o’clock, Business Meeting for the election 


of officers, presentation of reports from the State Societies, resolutions, etc. 


Mary A. Livermore will preside. 


Mrs. 


Tuesday Afternoon, at 2.30 o’clock, Mrs. MAry CLARKE Smiru, State Organ- 
izer for Massachusetts, will preside, and there will be addresses by Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson of San Francisco, Rev. Henry Blanchard, D. D., of Portland, Rev. John 


W. Day. of Hingham, and others. 


Tuesday Evening, at 7.30 o’clock, there will be addresses by Rev. Fred. W. 
Hamilton of Roxbury, Prof. Ellen Hayes of Wellesley College, Mrs Helen H. Gardener 


of Boston, and other able speakers. 
lections. Mrs. Livermore will preside. 


A male quartette will render several very fine se- 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


The Annual Festival of the New England and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tions will be held in 


Music Hall, Boston, Wednesday Evening, May 27, 1896. 
MR. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON WILL PRESIDE, 
and among those who are expected to be present and speak on the occasion are 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Rev. George Hodges, D. D., 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, 


Rabbi Blaustein, 
Mary F. Eastman, 


Alfred Webb, [1. P., of Ireland, 
John L. Bates, Esq., 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
Miss Mabel E. Adams, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 


Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Esq., 
and others. 





CECELIA ORCHESTRA, Mrs. W. H. Brown, Director. 


The prices of tickets will be as usual: 


Supper Tickets, $1.00; Lower Balcony, 50c.; Upper Balcony, 25c. 
and they are now for sale by Miss Wilde at the WOMAN’S JOURNAL Orrice, 3 Park Sr., 
and by the ladies of the different Leagues which have tables, namely: 

BOSTON—Miss Mary Willey, Mrs. John L. Whiting and Mrs. Clara K. Hill, Miss M 
M. Gilbert; BROOKLINE—Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger and Mrs. S. M. Grant; SOUTH 
BOSTON—Mrs. M. H. Evans, Mrs. Esther T. Boland and Mrs. G. M. Watson; EAST 
BOSTON—Mrs. J. W. Smith and Mrs. N. Rogers, Mrs. Eben McPherson and Mrs. Sidney 
Peterson ; CAMBRIDGE—Mrs. M. P. C. Billings; DORCHESTER—Miss Annie E. Mis 


ROXBURY—Mrs. 


J. B. Bryant and Mrs. 8. E. D. Currier; SOMERVILLE—Mrs. 


Pitman and Mrs. S. D. Field; EVERETT—Mrs. S. P. Moreland and Mrs. F. M. Fall; 


WEST NEWTON Mrs. Abby E. 


Davis and Mrs. 


E. N. L. Walton; WALTHAM— 


Waltham Club; WELLESLEY HILLS—Mrs. Mary C. Smith; HYDE PARK—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bass; WEYMOUTH—Miss Louisa S. Richards; CHARLESTOWN —Mrs. Ellen 
M. Lee.—W. C. T. U. TABLE, Mrs. 8S, 8. Fessenden. 

1@> The number of supper tickets is limited to Seven Hundred and Fifty. 
Prompt application should be made, therefore, by friends desiring tickets. 


Mary A. LIVERMORE, 


JupirH W. SMITH, 


AMANDA M. LoOUGER, 


Henry B. BLackwELt, 
H. E. Turner, 
F. J. GARRISON, 
Committee of Arrangements. 








‘‘In Savagery,’’ Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eys- 
ter; ‘In Barbarism,’’ Mrs. E. G. Green, 
Santa Cruz; “In China and Japan,”’ Miss 
Elizabeth U. Yates, Maine; ‘‘In India,” 
Miss Sarah D. Hamlin; “In Northern 
Races,” Miss Agnes Manning; ‘‘In Feudal- 
ism,’ Mrs. Mary Field, San José, Cal.; 
‘“‘Our Foremothers,’’ Charles A. Murdock; 
“The Queen Dowager,’ Mrs. Sturtevant- 
Peet, San José, Cal.; ‘The Power Behind 
the Throne,’’ Miss A. M. Fulton; ‘‘Mothers 
of Great Men,’’ Mrs. Ada Van Pelt, Oak- 
land; ‘‘Heroines of History,’ Mrs. Henry 
Krebs, Jr.; “The Slave as Ruler,’ Mrs. 
George T. Gaden; ‘‘Woman in War 
Times,’ Mrs. E. O. Smith of San José, 
Cal; **The Modern Change in Ideals of 
Womanhood,’ Professor Edward H., 
Griggs, of Stanford University; ‘Woman's 
Stake in the Country,’ Miss Sarah M. 
Severance of College Park; “‘The Mother 
—Old and New,” Mrs. Harriet W. Russell 
Strong, President Ebell Society, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


ee 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 





TWENTY COUNTY CAMPAIGN MEETINGS. 

Sawn Luts Opispo, CAL., MAy 11, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

California is proving herself a land of 
promise to the suffrage workers. The 
prospect of a fulfilled promise next Novem- 
ber, when the amendment will be voted 
upon, is most encouraging. This is a 
week of jubilee. The first series of county 
campaign meetings—twenty in number— 


| has just closed amid great enthusiasm. 


To complete our good fortune, the State 
Republican Convention has adopted a 
woman suffrage plank. That means a 
great deal. Miss Anthony, Miss Shaw, 
Mrs. Sargent the president of the State 


| Suffrage Association, Miss Hay, and others 


attended the convention at Sacramento. 
Our parlor at the hotel was thronged with 
delegates eager to pay their respects to 
Miss Anthony and those with her. When 





the resolution favoring the amendment, 
the first on the list, was about to be voted 
upon, only one dissenting voice was raised. 
A delegate from Marysville caused con- 
siderable amusement by declaring that he 
‘could not vote yes, because the wife of 
his bosom was opposed to woman suf- 
frage.”" When he made a_ proposition 
later concerning another matter, a dele- 
gate cried out: ‘‘What does the wife of 
his bosom think about it?’ So the laugh 
was turned on the ‘‘antis.”’ 

We expect that the other parties will 
follow the good example set by the Repub- 
licans. This week Miss Anthony and 
Mrs, Sargent will attend the Populist and 
Prohibition conventions. Later they will 
go to the Democratic. There is little 
doubt that all will take favorable action. 
If they do, woman suffrage will be 
preached from every party platform, and 
a wonderful educational campaign carried 
on, 

The most potent single educational force 
is already fighting valiantly for us. The 
press of the State is, with few exceptions, 
ours. The San Francisco Call has declared 
itself a woman suffrage organ. Strong edi- 
torials appear nearly every day, and much 
space is given to articles from Miss 
Anthony, Mrs. Ida C. Harper, our able 
State press superintendent, and other 
prominent women. The San Francisco 
Examiner has made Miss Anthony a regu- 
lar correspondent. The Chronicle is gen- 
erous with its space. Such support from 
the leading party organs is unprecedented 
in woman suffrage annals. 

The Pacific Coast Congress of Women 
closed on Saturday its week’s session. It 
proved to be a woman suffrage meeting 
under another name. Its president, Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, is vice-president of the 
joint campaign committee, and president 
of the amendment campaign association. 
Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw spoke many 
times, but not often enough to satisfy the 
audience, whose enthusiasm knew no 





$$ 


bounds. Long before the hour for open- 
ing, standing room was hardly to be found 
The slightest reference to suffrage was 
always hailed with applause. The Senti- 
ment of the audience was unmistakable, 
A few conservatives, who ventured to 
read papers leaning toward the other side 
found scant sympathy from their hearers, 
This is the soil for progressive ideas and 
not for ‘‘creeds outworn.” 

The Republican platform, the Woman's 
Congress,and the openly avowed allegiance 
of the press have been the events of the 
week. No wonder we are elated! 

The county conventions are run on the 
same plan as were those in New York 
during the constitutional convention cam- 
paign. Miss Hay, of Indiana, is our map. 
ager. Your correspondent is the other, 
Miss Shaw and Miss Yates speak on suc. 
cessive evenings in each place. 

On Miss Shaw's evening we usually re. 
serve a section of the hall for men, It js 
always full. One of the most encouraging 
signs of success here is the number of 
voters who attend the meetings. While 
they are not all converted, they show a 
dispositign to hear, which is in contrast to 
the indifference and bigoted conservatism 
of the East. The meetings began at San 
Diego, the extreme southerly county of 
the State. We have now reached the cen. 
tral section, and in a few weeks more we 
shall be turning our faces further toward 
the North. We have seen beautiful coun- 
try, and enjoyed some climate. Once ina 
while it rains, even here, and in San Fran- 
cisco it usually blows. But California js 
a wonderful State. It is a great experi- 
ence to see its mountains, its diversity of 
climate and scenery, its wealth of flowers 
and fruits, and its hospitable people. But, 
above all, is it inspiring to feel its spirit 
toward a freer and broader life for its 
women. That spirit will carry the woman 
suffrage amendment next November, if 
present signs are to be trusted. I believe 
they are. 

The campaign of county mass-meetings 
will be concluded June 22. This week 
they begin at San Luis Obispo, a pictur- 
esque town between coast and mountains, 
Salinas, Santa Cruz, Hollister, and Gilroy 
complete the week’s programme. 

I hope all our Eastern friends will fol- 
low our campaign, and will realize that 


this is a fight in which the odds are on’ 


our side. The campaign badge is a small 
silk flag with three heavy stars on the 
blue field, and a fourth star in fainter out- 
line, representing California—the new 
star that is to be. Across the stripes are 
the words, ‘‘Amendment No. XI., Cali- 
fornia Campaign, 1896.’’ At Sacramento, 
the Republican delegates were eager to 
wear our colors. We consider the flag 
prophetic. HARRIET May MILLs. 
MADERA COUNTY CONVENTION. 

A large suffrage meeting was held in 
Madera, California, on the evening of 
May 7, with twelve prominent men as 
speakers, including Judges C. T. Redfield, 
W. T. Searles and W. F. Flower. Mrs. 
Ella McConnell, the president of the 
Equal Suffrage Club, presided and made 
a brief speech in opening. About sixty 
ladies helped in various directions to 
make the meeting a splendid success. 
This was the opening of the campaign in 
Madera County by the Equal Suffrage 
Club. A thoromgh canvass of the entire 
county will be made. Mrs. McConnell 
and Mrs. Finley, both of whom are able 
and earnest speakers in the cause, will 
visit every one of the thirty-nine school- 
houses in the county. They will be 
accompanied by Miss Ettie Hensley, the 
vocal soloist, and Miss Cora Perkins, the 
elocutionist. Both the Madera news- 
papers, The Mercury and The Tribune, 
have opened their columns to the discus- 
sion and advocacy of the suffrage move- 
ment. Mrs. W. B. McElweeand Dr. Mary 
Ryerson Butin will have charge of the 
department in the Tribune, and Mrs. E. 
E. Vincent and Mrs. W. H. Finley will 
supply and edit the woman suffrage mat- 
ter for the Mercury. 


—_—- So - = —_ 
TWO DELAWARE CONVENTIONS. 


Dover, DEL., May 16, 1896. 

Two State conventions have been held 
in Dover this week. On Tuesday the 
Republican convention, composed entire- 
ly of men, met. For five hours they* 
howled, hooted and shouted, and then 
one-third of the delegates left the hall and 
held a convention of their own, The mob 
of some 500 blacks and whites stayed and 
howled and shouted. During the stormiest 
scenes, cries of “liar,” “anarchist,” “sit 
down,”’ “put him out,” etc., were heard 
on all sides. At night the city was dis 
turbed by the oaths, obscenity, and 
brawls of drunken men. The mob howled 
down resolutions against bribery, corrup 
tion and fraud. It was a disgraceful event, 
inspiring the most intense disgust in the 
minds of law-abiding citizens. On Thu 
day the Prohibitionists held a conventio® 
composed of men and women. It was 4% 
quiet and orderly as a church service. The 
platform is an exceptionally strong 02% 
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including a suffrage plank which says: 
“We believe in suffrage for every citizen, 
irrespective of color, sex or previous con- 
dition who is morally and intellectually 
qualified for the duties of a citizen.” 
Woman in politics will not ruin us! 
w. W. 

-_—-- 


OKLAHOMA. 


The State Capital of Guthrie, Oklahoma, 
under the head of ‘‘Republican Victory” 
says, editorially: 

The female vote was much larger than 
ever before here. In the first and fourth 
wards, where J. M. Brooks and W. H. 
Merten had awakened an interest, about 
300 women voted for members of the 
school board. It was an attractive sight 
to see the best women in these wards out 
in their carriage electioneering and vot- 
ing. It shows that, however much people 
may differ on the subject, woman suffrage 
adds zest and refinement at the polls. 
The first and fourth ward polls had a 
wholesome tone given to them by the 
women on Tuesday. Four hundred and 
twenty-seven women voted. 

And elsewhere we are informed: 

The good women of Guthrie came to 
the polls yesterday in no mistakable num- 
bers. Their very presence had a good 
effect upon everything and everybody. 





-_> 
NEW YORK STATE ITEMS. 





In Penn Yan, Yates County, New York, 
there are twenty women’s clubs which 
meet every week and are “great suc- 
cesses.’’ Once a year Mrs. Julia D. Shep- 
pard invites them to a joint meeting at 
her house, where a report is read from 
each club. Mrs. Sheppard is the wife of 
Senator John Sheppard of the New York 
Legislature, and vice-president for Yates 
Co. of the New York State W. S. A. 

The Political Equality Club of Syracuse 
sets a good example to its sister clubs. A 
year ago it ordered a supply of State cam- 
paign reports. Failing to see more than an 
eighth of the number ordered, it still holds 
itself responsible for all, and has lately 
sent on to the State treasury the sum of 
$47.30 to pay for them. It now has the 
reports for free distribution, and has at 
the same time given unexpectedly gener- 
ous help to the treasury. 

Here is a breezy letter that came to the 
corresponding secretary the other day: 

Dear Madam:—Enclosed find two dimes, 
for which please send copy of Annual 
Report of New York State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation to the address below. If I had 
more money I would order more copies, 
but even dimes are scarce in these times 
of agricultural depression—at least in 
this old farmhouse. 

We four—father, mother, sister and 
I stand quite alone in our immediate 
neighborhood on the suffrage question; 
but, being “Scotch and gritty,’ we hold 
our own, firm in the belief of Charles 
Sumner that, ‘in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, woman suffrage is sure to come.” 
We have many tilts, of course, with our 
neighbors (good-natured ones) but we try 
to keep posted, and are not often worsted. 
Hoping to live till the phrases ‘‘only a 
farmer,”’ ‘only a woman,” are obsolete, I 
am, Truly yours, 

ELIZABETH JEAN BECKER. 

Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 

ee 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, May 20, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A Conference of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
Lyons last week, May 14 and 15, On the 
afternoon of the first day, Thursday, there 
was a reception at the residence of the 
president of the Wayne County Society, 
Mrs. Ellen Rogers. Among those present 
were Mrs, Jean Brooks Greenleaf, the 
State president, and Miss Mary Anthony, 
from Rochester; Mrs. Mary Seymour How- 
ell, from Albany; Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, 
from Dunkirk; Mrs. Shepard, of Penn 
Yan; Miss Emily and Miss Isabel Howland, 
from Sherwood: Mrs. Crossett, from War- 
Saw; Rey. Mrs. Wright, from Brooklyn; 
and Miss Keyser and myself from New 
York, 

In the evening there was a public meet- 
‘ag in the parlors of the Presbyterian 
church. Mrs. Rogers made the address of 
Welcome, to which Mrs. Greenleaf replied 
tacefully. Mrs. Howell delivered an elo- 
quent address. Miss Keyser gave one of 
her quaintly amusing little speeches, and 

Liss Emily Howland, who rarely permits 
Us to hear her voice, made some excellent 
and well-considered remarks. There were 
other short speeches by county vice- 
Presidents, and the large audience was 
Much interested. 

The following morning there was a con- 





ference at which many important subjects 
were discussed—the place of holding the 
annual convention, Legislative work next 
year, the financial question, and various 
other topics of moment. In the afternoon 
there was a public meeting, at which Mrs. 
Babcock and others spoke. 

The most important point considered at 
Lyons was the duty of sending delegates 
to the two great presidential nominating 
conventions—the Republican convention, 
which meets in St. Louis on June 16, and 
the Democratic convention, which meets 
in Chicago three wecks later. The Repub- 
lican State Convention has already nomi- 
nated a full set of representatives at St. 


Louis. The four delegates-at-large, who 
head the ticket, are Hon. Thomas C. 


Platt, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, Hon. 
Warner Miller, and Hon, Edward Lauter- 
bach. All four of these gentlemen are 
avowed advocates of woman suffrage. Mr. 
Platt is not a speech-maker, but he has 
often aided us with legislation. Mr. 
Depew is an open advocate, as was proved 
by his recent speech to the Woman’s Law 
Class. Mr. Miller voted for us when in 
the U. S. Senate, and we all remember Mr. 
Lauterbach as the able champion of our 
cause in the Constitutional Convention of 
184. With such men at the head of the 
quota from our State, we have every rea- 
son to hope for some recognition in the 
national platform. 

The Republicans of California have just 
endorsed woman suffrage—Why not the 
Republicans of the United States? It is 
to be hoped that New York will be well 
represented at St. Louis by women from 
all parts of the State. As our State pres- 
ident, Mrs. Greenleaf, cannot be away 
from home, I have been placed in charge 
of the delegation, and any one who can or 
will go will please communicate with me. 

Before leaving this subject I have a 
word to say to the friends of our cause 
throughout the country. Our national 
president, Miss Anthony, is in California, 
absorbed in the campaign there, but this 
momentous occasion, the convening of our 
great national parties, which occurs only 
once in four years, must not be allowed to 
go by default. Victory is approaching 
nearer and nearer; the issues of this cam- 
paign may decide our fate for years to 
come; there are men in every State who 
favor our cause, and who will be at these 
conventions. Let them find women there 
who will press the claims of the women of 
their States. Every State president is 
urged at once to appoint a strong delega- 
tion to St. Louis and to Chicago. 
show a united front, and so strong a rep- 
resentation as shall impress both parties 
with the importance of recognizing our 
claims. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 
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THE WOMEN MINISTRY IN MAINE. 








While the subject of ‘‘Women in the 
Ministry” is still, in some quarters, a 
much mooted question, and in others not 
yet sufficiently evolved to be admitted 
into the category of the debatable, it is 
gratifying to those who are acquainted 
with the true status of the woman ques- 
tion, to note how satisfactorily this phase 
of it is settling itself, with no heed to 
the pros or cons of those who are dealing 
with it in a purely theoretical manner. 

No more conclusive answer to the ques- 
tion of women’s—i. e. of some women’s 
as some men’s—fitness for the obligations 
and responsibilities of the Christian minis- 
try can be given than the answer which 
one will receive when spending a few days 
in the fine old town of Norway, Maine. 
There, for the past thirteen years, Rev. 
Caroline E. Angell has served her church 
and the community most satisfactorily as 
preacher, pastor and friend of every good 
cause, 

Rev. Miss Angell graduated from the 
Divinity School of St. Lawrence University, 
and brought to her work an unusual 
combination of essential elements of suc- 
cess. She had solid scholarship, real ear- 
nestness, fine sympathies, the intuitional 
gift, a genial social nature and magnifi- 
cent physical powers. Thus equipped for 
her work success, was inevitable, and a 
wide recognition in her profession, which 
even the question of sex could not pro- 
scribe. 

The happy prophecy which was made 
by the dean of her college, when this 
gifted woman left it to enter upon her 
work, has been more than fulfilled. To-day 
in the thirteenth year of her pastorate, 
Miss Angell holds an enviable position as 
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minister of one of the most useful, harmo- 
nious, and solid churches of her denomina- 
tion (Universalist) in the State of Maine. 
Loved and trusted by her devout and 
earnest people ; honored and esteemed by 
her townspeople, regardless of denomina- 
tional lines ; called far and near to minis- 
ter to the churchless in their sufferings 
and sorrows, Miss Angell is daily demon- 
strating her divine right to enter the ranks 
of those who are “called” to proclaim the 
Gospel of the living God. 
FLORENCE E, KoLLock. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the June Century will appear “Lights 
and Shadows of the Alhambra,” written 
by Mrs. Pennell, and with a great number 
of illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish im- 
mediately “‘A Venetian June,’ by Anna 
Fuller, author of “A Literary Courtship,” 
‘*Pratt Portraits,’ etc. The illustrations 
have been designed by George Sloane. 


Rev. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol celebrated his 
eighty-third birthday last week at his 
home, 17 Chestnut Street, Boston, receiv- 
ing cards and congratulations from a mul- 
titude of friends. Dr. Bartol is in excel- 
lent health. On the following day he 
personally received many of his old friends 
and parishioners. . 

Three Presbyterian, two Episcopal, and 
three Methodist ministers were on the 
platform and on the programme at the 
recent Arkansas W. C. T. U. Convention. 
During the sessions, the president, Mrs. 
Fannie L. Chunn, called attention to the 
fact, and remarked: ‘‘See how we are 
progressing.’’ A voice from the audience 
said: “It is the ministers who are pro- 
gressing.”’ 

At the literary meeting of the New 
England Woman’s Press Association at 
the Parker House last Wednesday, papers 
were read by Miss Mabel B. Caffin, on 
‘“‘A Newspaper Woman’s Alternatives,” 
and by Mrs. Annie G. Murray, on ‘‘Gentle- 
ness in Woman.”’ The after-supper pro- 
gramme included songs by Miss Carolyn 
Buchminster Clarke and Miss Annie G. 
Shumway, and other interesting features. 


The Annual Meeting of the Moral Edu- 
cation Association will be held in Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple, Thursday, May 
28, 10.30 A. M. Speakers, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gen. A. P. Martin, Rev. 
Mary T. Whitney, Rev. Reuben Kidner, 
and Rev. Isaac Ogden Rankin, of New 
York, who will speak upon the work of 
Dr. Parkhurst in that city. The public 
are cordially invited. 

In Oregon, the Executive Committee of 
the State Equal Suffrage Association hav- 
ing for a long time been planning for a 
Congress of Women, to be held in Port- 
land, Oregon, definitely announces June 8, 
9 and 10 as the date of the Congress. All 
churches and societies of the Pacific 
Northwest admitting women to their 
membership are invited to elect two or 
more delegates. Miss Susan B, Anthony 
will be present. 


At Parkersburg, W. Va., May 11, Mrs. 
Aaron Haines, aged eighty-two, died in 
church on Sunday night, at Mt. Herman, 
Marion County. Rev. J. Eagle was con- 
ducting an experience- meeting. Mrs. 
Haines told how her mother had died on 
her knees at class-meeting, and said it had 
always been her wish to die at a church 
service. Three minutes later she was a 
corpse. She walked back to her seat, and 
throwing back her head was dead. The 
body was not removed until the services 
had ended. 

In the June Forum ‘*The Education of 
Women in Turkey’ is the interesting 
theme of an article by Miss Mary Mills 
Patrick, president of the American Col- 
lege for Girls, Constantinople, whose 
educational work among the women of 
Turkey, extending over a number of 
years, entitles her to write with authority 
on this question. Also the June Forum will 
contain an article by Dr. M. M. Mangasarian 
—a cultivated and highly educated Arme- 
nian —entitled ‘‘Armenia’s Impending 
Doom: Our Duty.’’ Dr. Mangasarian dis- 
passionately reviews recent events in 
Armenia, and makes an eloquent appeal to 
the Christian Powers—especially to the 
United States—to intervene and save his 
nation from extinction. 





Mis. FANNIE BARRIER WILLIAMS of 
the Chicago Woman's Club, will deliver 
her lecture on **The Strenghth and Weak- 
ness of the Christian Religion as Believed, 
Preached and Practised in the United 
States,’ under the management of The 
Woman's Era, on Tuesday 
June 2, 1806,in Gilbert Hall, Tremont 
Temple, commencing at half-past two 
o'clock. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney will pre- 
side and introduce the lecturer. Other 
prominent members of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women's Clubs will 
assist by their presence. Tickets, 25 cents 
each, may be obtained by addressing the 
Woman's Era oftice, 103 Charles Street, 
Boston, at the WomAn’s JOURNAL office, 
3 Park Street, and at the ticket office, 
Tremont Temple, on the day of the lecture. 
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Be sure and supply yourself with cotton 
shirt waists before the assortment is 
broken. Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, has a 
very attractive line. They come in many 
patterns, and all the correct colors, and in 
lize from 32 to 46, and in a cut just as 
becoming to a stout as to a slim woman. 





Houghton 
& Dutton 


Sterling Silver 
Shirt 


Waist 
Sets. 


GUARANTEED 925 FINE. 


To show that we are head- 





quarters on jewelry we offer this 
Sterling Silver Set, which can. 
not be duplicated in this city 
for 50¢., at 


aac..** 


Ladies’ Leather 


BELTS. 


We have closed out the stock 





of a large belt manufacturer, and 
shall offer his entire assortment 
at one price. 


10c."" 


These range in value from 
25c. to 50c. each and are all 
this season’s styles. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


MONEY MADE IN A MINUTE, 


I have not made less than $16.00 any day while 
selling Centrifugal Ice-Cream Freezers. Any one 
shoul make from $5 to $8 a day selling cream and 
from $7 to $10 selling freezers, as it is such a won- 
der, there is always a crowd wanting cream. You 
can freeze cream elegantly in one minute and that 
astonishes people so they all want to taste it, and 
then many of them buy freezers as the cream is 
smooth and perfectly frozen. Every freezer is 
guaranteed to freeze cream perfectly in one minute. 
Any one can sell ice-crezm and the freezer sells itself- 
My sister makes from $10 to $15 a day. W. H. 
Baird & Co., 140 S. Highland Ave., Station A., 
Pittsburg. Pa., will mail you full particulars free, so 
you can goto work and make lots of money any- 
where, as with one freezer you can make a hundred 
gallons of cream a day, or if you wish, they will hire 
you on a salary. 
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FOR GENERAL Ml 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 


POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 


: 
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: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ein 


THEATRE, 
ISAAC B. RICH .. Proprietor and Manager. 
Closing Week of the Season. 


MAY 25 LAST WEEK BUT ONE OP THE 
* GREATEST SUCCESS OP YEARS. 


The Sporting Duchess 


Only Opportunities to see 
the Remarkable Cast. . . 








150 People, 20 Horses, 15 Magnificent Scenes. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 





Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Branch Office. 175B Tremont St. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2 

Castle Square Lyric Stock Company. 170 people, 
in a magnificent spectacular production of Verdi’s 
grrnd opera, for one week only, 


AIDA. 


Limited No. Proscenium Chairs 7gc. Promenade 
concerts by Ideal Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar Club, 
Evening Prices - - - - - Balc. 25c., Orch., 50c. 


Matinee Prices - - - - - asc. for every seat in 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 





FIBRE CARPET. 


Soft, Pliable and Odorless. 


Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer. 
An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet. 
For All the Year Round. 
Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 


No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double-faced—double wear. 
Artistic Colors stylish designs. 





We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


HODGES FIBRE CARPET CO. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


50 Essex Street, 


Cor. Chauncy, Boston, Mass. 


Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 

TEACHER OF SINGING, 

Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston, 





Excellent References ..... 
Address 


GREENWOOD, IASS. 








a 
LADIES’ COTTON 
Shirt Waists 


In a large variety of colors and 
styles, and a fit that is perfect, 
are shown at 


MISS I. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


FURS 


Stored and Insured. 





Alterations and Repairs at 
Low Prices during 


the Summer. 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


162 Tremont Street. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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i ENDURE. SMALL SAVINGS. large enough to admit the largest silver | total proved to be one hundred and The crown of a woman's life is mother. 
i Well to suffer is divine: — coin.” twenty-nine dollars and forty cents! hood. Blessed is she who has felt the 
Ht Pass the coniaibennal doen the line, “I don’t see how Holmes does it,”’ said ‘“‘A money box?” said the cabinet- “You see you can buy the lot.” clasp of baby fingers, and the touch of’ 
i) Pass the countersiqn: “Endure,” John Stetson, with a puzzled expression. maker. * “But haven’t you swelled the amount | baby lips. With the first pressure of a 

‘Does what?”’ asked his wife, looking “Yes. from your own allowance?’ he asked, | downy head upon her bosom, the purest 


Not to him who rashly dares, 

But to him who nobly bears, 

it Is the victor’s garland sure. 
— Whittier. 


-_—-——- — 


4 SIMILAR CASES. 





BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 





There was once a little animal, 
No bigger than a fox, 
And on five toes he scampered 
Over Tertiary rocks. 
They called him Eohippus, 
And they called him very small, 
; And they thought him of no value— 
When they thought of him at all. 
For the lumpish Dinovceras 
And Coryphodont so slow 
iI Were the heavy aristocracy 
In days of long ago. 


Said the little Eohippus ; 

“I’m going to be a horse! 

And on my middle finger nails 
To run my earthly course! 

I'm going to have a flowing tail! 
I’m going to have a mane! 

I’m going to stand fourteen hands high 
On the psychozoic plain!” 

The Coryphodont was horrified, 
The Dinoceras shocked ; 

And they chased young Eohippus, 
But he skipped away and mocked. 


Then they laughed enormous laughter, 
And they groaned enormous groans, 
And they bade young Eohippus 
Go and view his father’s bones. 
Said they: ‘You always were as small 
And mean as now we see, 
And therefore it is evident 
That you're always going to be! 


“What! Bea great tall, handsome beast, 

With hoofs to gallop on! 

Why, youd have to change your nature” 
Said the Loxolophodon. 

They considered him disposed of, 
And retired with gait serene— 

That was the way they argued 
In ‘‘the early eovene.”’ 


’ 


There was once an Anthropoidal Ape, 
Far smarter than the rest, 

And everything that they could do 
He always did the best: 

So they naturally disliked him 
And they gave him shoulders cool, 

And when they had to mention him, 
They said he was a fool. 

Cried this pretentious ape one day: 

“I’m going to be aman! 

And stand upright and hunt and fight, 
And conquer all I can! 


“I’m going to cut down forest trees 

To make my houses higher! 

I'm going to kill the Mastodon! 
[’'m going to make a tire!”’ - 

Loud screamed the Anthropoidal Apes 
With laughter wild and gay: 

Then tried to catch that boastful one, 
But he always got away. 

So they yelled at him in chorus, 
Which he minded not a whit; 

And they pelted him with cocoanuts, 
Which didn’t seem to hit. 


And then they gave him reasons, 
Which they thought of much avail, 

To prove how his preposterous 
Attempt was sure to fail. 

Said the sages: ‘In the first place, 
The thing cannot be done! 

And second, if it con// be, 
It would not be any fun! 


“And third, and most conclusive, 

And admitting no reply, 

You would have to change your nature! 
We should like to see you try!" 

They chuckled then triumphantly, 
These lean and hairy shapes, 

For these things passed as arguments, 
With the Anthropoidal Apes. 


There was once a Neolithic Man. 
An enterprising wight, 

Who made his chopping implements 
Unusually bright, 

Unusually clever he, 
Unusually brave, 

And he drew delightful mammoths 
On the borders of his cave. 

To his Neolithic neighbors, 
Who were startled and surprised, 

Said he: “My friends, in course of time, 
We shall be civilized! 


“We are going to live in cities! 

We are going to tight in wars! 

We are going to eat three times a day, 
Without the natural cause! 

We are going to turn life upside-down 
About a thing called gold! 

We are going to want the earth, and take 
As much as we can hold! 

We are going to wear great piles of stuff 
Outside our proper skins; 

We are going to have Diseases! 
And Accomplishments! ! and Sins!!! 


i ha 


Then they all rose up in fury 
Against their boastful friend; 

For prehistoric patience 
Cometh quickly to an end. 

Said one: ‘This is chimerical! 
Utopian! Absurd! 

Said another: ‘‘What a stupid life! 

Too dull, upon my word!” 


Cried all: ‘Before such things can come, 


You idiotic child, 
You must alter Hinman Nature!” 
And they all sat back and smiled. 


Thought they: ‘‘An answer to that last 
It will be hard to find!” 

It was a clinching argument 
To the Neolithic Mind! 





up from her sewing. 

“Why, save so much money from his 
salary.”’ 

“Then he does save, does he? ”’ 

“You know the half-acre lot adjoining 
his house?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, he has just bought it for a hun- 
dred dollars, and paid for it out of money 
saved from his salary this year.” 

“How does his salary compare with 
yours?” 

“He has only seven hundred dollars a 
year, while I have eight. Then our fam- 
ilies are the same; we each of us have 
two children.” 

“Yet Iam afraid you don’t save nearly 
that amount.” 

‘No, I guess not. The fact is, if I find 
myself square at the end of the year, I 
think myself lucky. 

‘‘And yet, John,” said his wife, gravely, 
‘it seems as if we ought to lay by some- 
thing.”’ 

“It’s easy enough to say that, but the 
question is, how are you going to do it? 
There’s Mary's music lessons at ten dol- 
lars a quarter. That’s the only way I can 
think of, and I shouldn’t want to stop 
those.”’ 

‘*No, of course not; but isn’t there any 
other way?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

‘Don’t you think, John, the little in- 
cidental expenses cost more than you 
think?” 

“Such as what?” 

‘Cigars, ice-cream, oysters, the theatre, 
and so on.” 

John Stetson winced a little. 

“They are mere trifles,’’ said he, care- 
lessly. ‘‘A few cents each time. Pooh! 
they would make precious little difference 
at the end of the year.’ 

“You know there’s an old proverb: 
‘Many a little makes a mickle.’ ”’ 

“Pshaw! Lhateold proverbs. Besides, 
these little things are really of very little 
account. A man doesn’t feel the sum he 
pays out, and if it doesn’t go in one way, 
it would in another.” 

“How many cigars do 
day?” pursued his wife. 

“Three,” 

‘And how much do you pay for them?” 

“Five cents apiece.” 

“That would inake fifteen cents.’ 

‘‘And what’s fifteen cents? ”’ 

“Not much in itself, but multiplied by 
a large number, it amounts to some- 
thing.” 

“What are you driving at, wife?” 

“I am going to make a proposition to 
you.” 

“Tam all attention,” 

“You say you don’t mind a few cents a 
day.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then I propose that we get a small 
box, with a slit in the lid, just like the 
children’s tin saving boxes, only larger; 
and that for every cent you spend for 
cigars, ice-cream, theatres or any such 
little luxuries, you deposit an equal sum 
in the box.”’ 

John Stetson laughed. 

“IT dare say,’” he remarked, “it would 
bring me out a perfect Creesus at the end 
of the year.” 

“Do you agree?” asked his wife. 

“Yes, I have no objection, if you wish 
it, though I acknowledge it seems a little 
childish.”’ 

“Never mind about that. I have your 
promise, and we'll try the experiment one 
year. If it doesn’t amount to enough to 
make it an object, then it will be time to 
give it up.” 

“You must take all the trouble of it. 
I can’t engage to do anything about it 
except to furnish the money when it is 
ealled for.” 

“That is all I shall ask of you. But I 
shall want you to give an account every 
night of all that you have spent in the 
ways I spoke of, and to be prepared with 


you smoke a 


’ 


an equal amount of change for deposit.” 
“Very well, I'll try.” 


This conversation took place at the | 
breakfast -table. Having drained his 


second cup of coffee, John Stetson put on 
his overcoat, and took his way to his 
place of business. He was cashier of a 
small country bank, and, as_ his duties 
occupied him only a few hours in the day, 
likely, from the leisure 
to indulge in small 


he was more 
which he enjoyed, 
expenses, 

‘*My wife is an enthusiast,’ thought he, 
as he was walking down town. ‘“How- 
ever, her hobby won't cost much, so I 
might as well indulge her in it.”’ 

He stepped into a store and obtained 
his daily allowance of cigars. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Stetson proceeded to 
the shop of a cabinet maker. 

“T want you,’ said she, ‘‘to make mea 
mahogany box twelve inches long, the 
other dimensions being four inches each. 
In the centre of the top is to bea slit 


“Pretty large for that, isn’t it?” 

‘*Rather,”’ said Mrs. Stetson, smiling; 
“but better too large than too small.” 

John Stetson fell in with a companion 
in the afternoon, with whom he had a 
social chat. As they were walking lei- 
surely along, they passed an oyster saloon. 
Stetson was particularly fond of the 
bivalves, and he proposed that they should 
go in and take some. His friend did not 
demur, and they entered. Two plates of 
oysters came to thirty cents. Besides 
this they took a glass of soda each, which 
made ten cents more. This brought up 
the bill to forty cents, which Stetson paid. 
Accordingly, adding to this fifteen cents 
for cigars, he deposited fifty-five cents in 
his wife’s hands that evening. 

“I might as well make it sixty,”’ said he, 
smiling. 

“No,” said she, “Not a cent over.. I 
want the savings to represent exactly 
what you spend on these little luxuries, 
and no more.”’ 

The next evening he had nothing to 
deposit, except the usual amount for 
cigars. 

“It won’t mount up very fast at that 
rate,’’ said he, triumphantly. 

‘‘Never mind,” said his wife, “I don’t 
want you to increase your expenditures on 
my account. [am inclined to think they 
will not often be as small as this.” 

She was right. 

The next day being Wednesday, John 
Stetson brought home a couple of tickets 
for the theatre. It was a benefit night, 
and he was anxious that his wife should 
go. 

“Certainly,” said she, “I shall be glad 
to go; but you remember our compact.” 

“What?” 

“How much 
tickets?”’ 

“Fifty cents apiece. 

‘That. will make a dollar. Please hand 
me that amount for our fund.”’ 

“Was the theatre included?” said John, 
a little reluctantly. 

“Certainly, that 
tioned.”’ 

“Oh, well, then, so let it be. 
silver dollar.” 

The dollar was at once dropped into the 
box. 

The next day, in passing a shop window, 
Stetson noticed some fine oranges. 

‘Just what Mary and the children would 
like,” thought he. “I'll go in and inquire 
the price.” 

They were four cents apiece. He bought 
half a dozen, at a cost of a quarter, which, 
with his cigar money, left him thirty- 
seven cents to deposit. 

The succeeding day he spent nothing 
except for cigars. On Saturday he stepped 
into a confectionery establishment with a 
friend and had a lunch. 

When his wife added up the daily sums, 
she found, to her own surprise even, that 
she had received from her husband two 
dollars and sixty-two cents. He would 
have been astonished to hear it, but she 
thought it not best to say anything about 
it. He would have alleged that it was a 
special case, as they did not go to the 
theatre every week. This was true, but 
then something else was sure to come of 
equivalent cost, such as a ride or a con- 
cert. 

So time slipped away. The necessity, 
according to the compact, of giving his 
wife as much as he spent for incidental 
expenses, no doubt contributed to check 
him somewhat, so that probably he did 
not spend more than two-thirds as much 
in this way as he had done before the 
agreement. Still, he kept up to the 
average of the first week. 

The year had glided by. John Stetson 
came into the sitting room with a preoc- 


: 


did you pay for the 


” 


was expressly men- 
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cupied air. 

“What are you thinking about?” asked 
his wife. 

‘‘About the half-acre lot adjoining the 
| one Holmes bought last year.”’ 

‘Did you want to buy it?” 

| “Yes, I should like to; but of course I 
| can’t.” 

“How much do they ask for it?” 

‘*Holmes paid a hundred dollars for his. 
This is, on some accounts, preferable, and 
they hold it at one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars.” 

“Perhaps you could raise the money, 
John,” said his wife, quietly. 

“By borrowing? I shouldn't want to 
do that.”’ 

“You remember our fund?” 

“Pshaw! That may possibly amount to 
thirty or forty dollars.”’ 

“Suppose we count it, as the year is up 
to-day.”’ 

‘Very well.” 

The box was opened, and husband and 
wife commenced counting. They soon 
reached and passed forty dollars. 

“Bless my soul!’ said John Stetson, “I 
had no idea there was so much.” 

What was his astonishment when the 








somewhat bewildered. 

‘Not by a cent; and don’t you see, 
John, that if you had refrained from even 
one-half of the expenses we spoke of, we 
might have had in the neighborhood of 
two hundred dollars?”’ 

John Stetson did see, and he was de- 
termined that the lesson should be a 
serviceable one. The half-acre lot was 
bought, and now, at the end of five years, 
it is worth double what he paid for it. 
He has also laid aside two hundred dol- 
lars a year during this period, and all by 
small savings. 





LIMITATIONS OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 

When one thinks that self-sacrifice is 
the first principle upon which Christianity 
was founded, it would seem, from the 
Christian’s standpoint, that it had no 
limitations. In following our Great Ex- 
ample, we are taught that self must be 
crucified before the spirit of Christ shall 
come to dwell in the hearts of His peo- 
ple. When we turn back the pages of 
life’s history, and read of the martyrdom 
of those who perished on the scaffold and 
at the stake for the sake of their religion, 
our hearts are thrilled with the glory of 
their deeds; and during the years of our 
great Rebellion, each page in that bloody 
story is the record of self-sacrifice. 

In all the great movements of the pres- 
ent day, noble-hearted women are sacrifi- 
cing themselves in the purifying and up- 
lifting of their unfortunate sisters. Clara 
Barton, in her allegiance to the Red Cross, 
does not hesitate to go into a foreign 
country, and to lay down her life if need 
be, for humanity. The world is full of 
the grand spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
countless are the noble deeds it has ac- 
complished, But alas! it has also become 
the altar upon which common sense, and 
rational thought, have in many cases 
burned to ashes. 

In spite of wars and rumors of wars, we 
are living in a time of blessed peace and 
prosperity, when the progress of civiliza- 
tion and all good are making rapid 
strides; when woman’s equality with man 
is an undisputed fact, and her rights and 
privileges are finding each day a broader 
horizon, Not often in these happy days 
are we required to be martyrs to any 
cause. Yet, could we look into the home 
life of thousands of women, we should 
find those whose martyrdom equals that 
of the women of olden times, and all from 
a mistaken idea of self-sacrifice. Every 
question has two sides. The other side 
of self-sacrifice is—will the result equal 
the price? Every human being owes a 
duty to himself, and no one has a right to 
sacrifice self without first considering this 
side of the question. When we see the 
patient self-sacrifice of a wife, the tender 
devotion to her husband’s every wish, and 
the blind love which idealizes a selfish, 
commonplace man into a god to be served 
and worshipped; and then note the pom- 
pous, overbearing conceit of her “lord 
and master,’ as he accepts each loving 
service, and never makes the least effort 
to repay her, would it not seem to an 
onlooker, that here was a case where self- 
sacrifice should have its limitations? 

There has been a deal of rnbbish writ- 
ten from time to time about a wife’s duty 
to her husband. Now while woman has, 
perhaps, the greater opportunity to make 
or mar the happiness of the home life, yet 
if the man be not responsive or apprecia- 
tive of her efforts, it all goes for nothing, 
while if he would only do his share in mak- 
ing happiness, how much more satisfactory 
would be the result! Is it not as much 
the husband's duty to strive to study the 
tastes and whims of his wife and gratify 
them, as for her to study his? Some peo- 
ple have a ridiculous, one-sided idea in re- 
gard to this duty business! They seem to 
think that as soon as a woman has ‘'Mrs.”’ 
tacked on to her name she must exist 
solely for the purpose of doing her duty 
by the man she has married. The hap- 
piness or unhappiness of the home life is 
made up of trifles; trifles seemingly light 
as air, yet freighted with the bliss or woe 
of two human souls, To share equally one 
with another in all things, to bear and 
forbear, is the only way for husband and 
wife to secure happiness. 

In these days, hundreds of married 
women are wage-earners. Not always 
from necessity, but from an ambition to 
gain acertain object. In many cases the 
object is commendable, the woman sen- 
sible, and the result satisfactory. In other 
cases, however, the result is disastrous in 
its effect upon the man, and the money 
that should have added to the comfort of 
the home is diverted into other channels. 
‘Circumstances alter cases."’ Every 
woman must be her own judge in these 
matters. Those who are disposed to join 
in the struggle for the almighty dollar 
should let common sense wait upon good 
judgment. 





love the human soul is capable of floods 
her heart. From that moment self is sub. 
merged in mother love. No sacrifice is 
too great, no task too difficult, no martyr- 
dom too hard to endure for the mite of 
humanity that isa part of ourselves, At 
this shrine a woman bows down and wor- 
ships so fervently as almost to forget the 
command: ‘Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.” 

Could the future be foreseen, and the 
result of all this child-worship be shown, 
there would be fewer spoiled children, oy 
disappointed parents. The responsibjlj 
ties of motherhood are manifold; yet it is 
a mistaken idea that a woman must sacri- 
fice herself completely upon the altar of 
childhood. The woman who wins the 
commendation of the wise, is she who 
teaches her children the law of obedience 
through respect for parents. Short- 
sighted is she who drudges in the kitchen 
or at the sewing-machine, that her daygh- 
ters may have accomplishments greater 
than her own. Disrespect and ingratitude 
too often follow. A poor farmer once 
determined to give his son a college edu- 
cation. For this end he toiled early and 
late, sacrificing himself. In time the son 
went to college, and the father rejoiced in 
the thought of the pride he would take in 
his boy. One day, thinking to give hima 
pleasant surprise, the father visited the 
college town where the son was located, 
On reaching the grounds of the university, 
he suddenly came face to face with his 
son in company with two of his class- 
mates. Love and joy shone in the father’s 
face as he hastened toward his boy with 
outstretched hands. With a cold and 
distant glance, the young man brushed 
past the roughly-dressed farmer without 
a word; and, heartbroken, the poor old 
man realized that his son was ashamed of 
the father who had given him life. 

In this case did the result equal the 
cost? Far better for the farmer to have 
kept his boy to his own level, than to 
have raised him through self-sacrifice and 
toil to a height from which he could look 
down with scorn upon the soil from 
which he sprung. Yet how could that 
loving father know all this? Alas! only 
through bitter experience. Never since 
the world began has there been a time 
when the path of childhood was so strewn 
with flowers as at present. Thousands 
of men and women are giving their lives 
to the writing of children’s books, the 
manufacture of children’s toys, the plan- 
ning of all sorts of games and amusements 
for a child's pleasure. Children’s parties 
are the order of the day. Columns of 
our daily papers are filled with accounts 
of these festive occasions. Parents 
vie with each other in devising plans for 
the happiness of their little ones. Moth- 
ers grow weary and heavy-eyed bending 
over the dainty frock that shall enhance 
the beauty of the little girl, and fathers 
toil early and late to supply the needed 
funds. How is it possible for these chil- 
dren to realize the that are 
being made for them! 

Every want is supplied, every desire 
gratified, and little feet tread with care- 
less indifference upon life's roses, heedless 
of the crushed and brused petals. When, 
as often happens, a worn-out mother or an 
overburdened father is suddenly called 
to that far-off country from which there 
is noreturn, how helpless and incompetent 


Help 


{s needed by poor, tired mothers, over- 
worked and burdened with care, debili- 
tated and run down because of poor, thin 
and impoverished blood. Help is needed 
by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help 


Comes Quickly 


When Hood’s Sarsaparilla begins to en- 
rich, purify and vitalize the blood, and 
sends it in a healing, nourishing, invig- 
orating stream to the nerves, muscles and 
organs of the body. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
builds up the weak and broken down sys 
tem, and cures all blood diseases, because 
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are these petted darlings to cope with 
adverse circumstances! 
4 mother died; the world went on its way. 


Forgot to grieve because she could not stay 

And mingle longer with the busy crowd, 

That cling to joy, but turn from sorrow’s 
shroud. 

Yet in that home, bereft of mother love, 

Were aching hearts that could not rise above 

The bitter loss that left the hearth-stone 


bare, 
And bowed each head with grief and sore 
lespair. 


Each day the vacant chair against the wall, 
Would cause anew the tears to rise and fall. 
Each day the silence in the lonely room, 
Seemed more intense, to cause a deeper 
gloom. . ia 
While round the house in each familiar 
place, ae 
Where once was seen that mother’s smiling 
face, 
The empty air gave back no answering call, 
Nor echoed with her footsteps through the 
hall. 


There was one I knew and loved beyond 


all earthly friends, whose life was one | 


long sacrifice for others; whose life was 
full of holy impulses, and whose hands 
were never tired of serving. For years 
she struggled with the evil spirit that 
dwelt in the heart of one she loved, and 
all of no avail. She died, and though, in 
the years that came after, her prayers 
were answered, yet she was dead. This 
is but one instance of many, for ail over 
the world the good and the true are being 
constantly sacrificed for the unworthy. 
Why it must be so is one of the unsolved 
problems of this life. 

We all know that some of the most suc- 
cessful people in the world have been the 
children of poverty; that thousands of 
men and women have struggled through 
years of adversity, before reaching the 
haven of their hopes. Yet, having gained 
that for which they have toiled, and 
planted their feet firmly in the soil of suc- 
cess, they have the proud consciousness 
of great triumph over circumstances. It 
is the goal that is gained through hard- 
ships and privations that is ever valued 
at its highest worth. And those who 
have been raised in the lap of luxury, 
whose admiring friends have pushed them 
into positions of honor, while ‘‘friends at 
court’ have given them praise for their 
most feeble efforts, such people can never 
feel the pride of the conqueror, or the 
true joy of success. 

A woman, on learning that the wonder- 
ful Patti was coming to the town where 
she resided, determined that she would 
give herself the pleasure of hearing the 
gifted singer. The tickets were five dol- 
lars, and three members of the woman’s 
family desired to go. Now fifteen dollars 
was a large sum to pay for one evening’s 
amusement, yet she felt that she could 
afford it for once. Then the woman, 
being a conscientious Christian, bethought 
herself of a poor cousin in reduced cir- 
cumstances, almost destitute of the 
necessities of life. So after a_ little 
struggle she decided to make a sacrifice, 
and send the cousin the price she 
was to pay for her evening’s pleasure. 


Imagine, if you can, the woman's 
feelings, when, a little later she re- 
ceived a letter from the cousin thank- 


ing her for her gift, and saying that 
the money sent had given her a most de- 
lightful treat, for the whole family had 
been to hear Patti, which pleasure they 
never could have afforded, had it not been 
for her kind generosity. I felt sorry for 
that woman. 

To know where to draw the line between 
self-sacrifice and duty to oneself is a dif- 
ficult matter; yet, when the result of 
sacrifice is to do harm instead of good to 
its object, then it is but casting pearls 
before swine. 

CORNELIA WESSON BOYDEN. 

Worcester, Mass. 
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WOMEN’S VALUE IN PUBLIC WORK. 





Mr. Warren F. Spalding, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Prison Association, in 
a recent interview in the Herald, said: 

May 3, 1879, the new board of prison 
commissioners organized. For the first 
time, two women were put upon an official 
board, with all the powers which male 
members possessed. Mrs. Mary G. Ware, 
of Lancaster, and Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, 
then of Boston, were appointed to these 
places, 

Mrs. Ware has been on the advisory 
board of women several years in prison 
work, and Mrs. Johnson had had a long 
€xperience in private work in prisons. 

The women’s prison was new and hardly 
organized. It received all descriptions of 
female prisohers, most of them on short 
Sentences ; and there was no grading or 
Classification, and little strictly reform- 
atory effort. The first work of the board 
Was to secure a change in the laws regard- 
‘ng the prison, so as to reduce the popu- 
ation, increase the length of sentences, 
and provide for release upon parole. 

The industries brought into the treasury 
then less than $5,000 per year, and the net 
Cost of the institution was more than 367,- 

Last year the receipts from labor 
Were nearly $17,000, and the net cost of 
Support was but $39,000. This great 
‘ ange in the financial condition, and in 
—— system, has been brought about, 

1€ main, by the present superintendent, 

Ts. Johnson; who, after five years of 
Service as a commissioner, became its 
Principal officer. She has the honor of 








being the only woman who has held a 
commission from the governor continu- 
ously during seventeen years—since May, 
1879, 
first in the world for system, methods and 
results, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR MICHIGAN LETTER. 
Derroitr, Micu., May 1s, 1896. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

For twenty-seven years the halls of the 
University of Michigan have resounded to 
the tread of women students, the nunibers 
increasing from the solitary young woman 
who bore as best she could the critical 
eyes of the hundreds of young men who 
did not disdain to show their disapproba- 
tion of one whom they considered a tres- 
passer upon their especial domain, to the 
six hundred young women who now surge 
through halls and class-rooms without 
censure or even comment. For some 
years Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, who assisted 
in opening the doors to women students, 
has urged the necessity of having women 
professors to guard the health and to give 
a womanly tone to the intellectual efforts 


of the young women, and above all to 
give a home atmosphere for both sexes 


to the rather hard environment of a col- 
lege designed for men alone. At first the 
idea was even more repugnant to the 
faculty and conservative friends of the 
institution than had been the admittance 
of women as students, But the women’s 
federated clubs of the State took up the 
question, and in this, as in the other in- 
stance, an enlightened public sentiment 
has proved stronger than prejudice. Con- 
sequently, in October of this year, the 
great University of Michigan will become 
a co-educating as well as a co-educational 
institution, by the appointment of Eliza 
M. Mosher, of Brooklyn, N. Y., as profes- 
sor of hygiene and dean of the young 
women in the literary department. 

Dr. Mosher entered the medical depart- 
ment of this same institution in 1871. 
At the beginning of her second year, she 
was asked to serve as assistant to the 
demonstrator of anatemy, and to conduct 
a quiz for the women’s class. She was so 
brilliant a student that to this day her 


class is alluded to as the “Dr. Mosher 
class.’ Immediately after graduation in 


1875, she commenced practice in Pough- 
keepsie. When the Massachusetts Reform- 
atory for Women was opened in 1877, 
she was appointed resident physician by 
the governor. She fitted up and con- 
ducted a hospital of ninety beds, together 
with a nursery of sixty beds. In 1879 she 
went to Europe and studied diseases of 
the throat and nose under Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, of the London Throat Hospi- 
tal, and also, while abroad, gave special 
attention to nervous diseases, gynecology, 
and general surgery. Upon her return, 
she was urged by the governor to take the 
place of superintendent in the same re- 
formatory where she had served as physi- 
cian. She reluctantly consented, and in 
the three years during which she remained 
its head, she thoroughly re-organized the 
prison, which included 375 inmates be- 
sides forty employees. In 1884 she was 
appointed professor of hygiene and resi- 
dent physician of Vassar College. She 
divided the responsibilities of this posi- 
tion with Dr. Hall, meanwhile building 
up a practice in Brooklyn, the latter place 
being her home for the last eleven years. 
The special attention she has given to the 
influence of habitual posture upon the 
health of the body pre-eminently fits her 
to be instructor of hygiene in a college. 
Her original researches and writings have 
received wide attention, and many articles 
from her pen on this and kindred topics 
have appeared in educational and medical 
journals. She is the inventor of a Posture 
Model, and a Pelvic Obliquimetre. She 
has also contributed to medical science 
original work on the anatomy of the knee- 
joint. She is a member of medical soci- 
eties without number, one of which had 
never before admitted a woman. She 
returns to her alma mater, bringing 
sheaves, and we trust will find there even 
a greater field of usefulness than she has 
heretofore occupied. She will have charge 
of the woman’s gymnasium, which is to 
cost $50,000, of which $40,000 are already 
pledged, and the students of both sexes 
are making heroic efforts to secure the 
remainder. The building will contain 
apartments for social as well as physical 
improvement, and is intended by its pro- 
jectors to be a centre of college life for the 
young ladies who will be entitled to its 
privileges. The Inlander, a college publi- 
cation, and the University of Michigan 
Daily, each, recently brought out a wo- 
man’s edition in the interest of the 
‘‘twoman’s gym.’ The former, in addition 
to the usual notice, had a well executed 
cut of the new woman professor. 

It goes without saying that Dr. Mosher 
has a high estimate of the value of a col- 
lege education for women. She believes 
from observation that educated women 
make the best housekeepers, wives, and 


The prison now stands among the 





| 
~ the State who rejoice in her appoint- 
ment to this important post, and who are 
prepared to give her a royal welcome. 
The highest honors in a class of forty 
| medical students who graduated recently 
| from the Michigan College of Medicine, 
| located at Detroit, were won by a young 
| woman, Miss Anna Starring. In her final 
examination she secured the highest pos- 
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‘Amendment work is being vigorously 
prosecuted. Miss Anthony isspeakingabout 
San Francisco, while Rev. Anna Shaw, 
Misses Yates, Hay and Mill are working 
the State systematically, holding two days’ 
conventions at the county seat of each 
county, beginning in San Diego. ‘These 
conventions are largely attended, and pro- 
duce an excellent impression. The papers 
report fairly, and so the leaven is scattered 
broadcast. The State, south of San Fran- 
cisco, is already enlivened, and the suf- 
frage wave is sweeping northward. This 
is an immense State, however, with coun- 
ties larger than Delaware, and a popula 
tion not much over a million scattered in 
forests, mines and ranches, not compact 
enough to be easily reached, while the 
forces of evil are well-organized and active- 
ly hostile. 

The Amendment petitions to the Party 
Conventions asking for a recognition are 
being circulated, and local meetings are 
constantly held. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union is making especial ef- 
fort in this department, and many of its 
members belong to the Amendment Asso- 
ciation, doing much of the work, and all 
of its machinery is loaned to codperate, 
The State has just observed Franchise 
Day, April 27, the birthday of Mrs. B. 
Sturtevant Peet, our State W. C. T. U. 
president and most able franchise worker. 
“This one work’? we do until election. 
Every convention (and conventions are 
thick these days) makes suffrage the main 
issue, and the State Franchise Superin- 
tendent has been out since March 1, talking 
constantly for the Amendment. We think 
that one-third the voters now favor, es- 
pecially the agricultural and labor element, 
that is our dependence. Many of the 
clergy strongly favor; no class does more 
for us. Their churches are usually open 
to us, and many not only pray earnestly 
for us, but will vote as they pray. 

The Women’s Congress from May 4 to 
11 is a great inspiration. It opened in the 
Native Sons’ Hall, San Francisco, Sarah 
B. Cooper presiding. Her address of wel- 
come was comprehensive, and prophesied 
Amendment success. Susan B. Anthony 
responded, and especially complimented 
the great dailies which have espoused our 
cause. The Morning Call has committed 
itself to us and has employed Mrs. Ida 
Harper to edit an Amendment Depart- 
ment. The Report also favors. The Ez 
aminer, Chronicle, Bulletin and Post make 
respectful mention of us, and give many 
helpful facts. It is rumored that our chief, 
and one of our chief aids, danced a min- 
uet when told that the dailies are being 
converted. On the opening day a fine 
paper from Charlotte Perkins Stetson was 
read, the recent illness of that lady pre- 
venting her attendance, and President Kel- 
logg of the State University gave a thought- 
ful paper on the ‘Functions of Govern- 
ment.’’ At the evening session David 
Starr Jordan, president of Stanford, spoke 
of the evolution of government, and cred- 
ited Susan B. Anthony with having done 
more important things than Napoleon— 
she has made the world think. Rev. Anna 
Shaw electrified, as she always does, speak- 
ing of the trend of Government to-day. It 
is trending to this, “Virtue and intelli- 
gence should be absolute monarchs of a 
free people;’’ ‘‘The highest form of gov- 
ernment must rot come from without, but 
from within.”” The subject of the Con- 
gress is Woman and Government, and all 
of Tuesday was devoted to the various 
forms of government, commencing with 
the chief. The papers were able. In the 
evening Hon. Taylor Rogers told ‘‘What 
Americans came from and what they came 
for,’ and Dr. Ross of Stanford talked of 
‘*‘What we are now.” 

Wednesday was devoted’ to woman as 
a myth, a plain fact, a social factor, in 
poetry, fiction, in religion; the papers 
were excellent, but there was suppressed 
excitement. The Rev. Anna Shaw and 
Miss Anthony, with many others, were in 
Sacramento attending the State Republican 
Convention, and all felt relieved when a 
telegram from Miss Anthony announced 
that the State Republican Convention had 
adopted Amendment No. 11. There was 
but one opposing vote in the Convention. 
Thursday was the historic view of woman 
from ‘‘Primitive Woman’’ to ‘‘Woman in 
America To-day.’’ Friday was given to 
special phases, queens, slaves, heroines, 
etc., The papers are able, and the hall, 
seating seventeen hundred, is packed every 
evening, many standing. Every day some 
man is on the programme, and many of 


sible number of points in every one of her | 
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Mattapan, Mass., April 15, 1896. “I have 
been taking Hood's Sarsaparilla for a 
number of years, about three bottles a 
year. I had heart trouble and headache, 
and at the present time I am well and am 
gaining in weight rapidly while taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla.””’) Mary M. Flynn, 11 
Cedar Street. 

PILLS indi- 


Hoop's biliousness, 


gestion. 


cure 
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Is a necessary part of every well appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE: 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 








New York, May 30, 94. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., ; 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—The Table Padding manu- 
factured by your Company has been in 
use here for several years, giving satisfac- 
tion. Itis the best material fur the pur- 
pose that I have seen. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
St. Denis Hotel. 


INSIS on having ‘“‘Knitted Table Padding. 
ems, tall the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us forsamples and catalogue. 


KNITTED TIATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 


Armenian Poems. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 











This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





The poems are of the greatest interest.—Ladd) 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Dai/; 
Journal. 

I have read some of the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. } he trans- 
lation is very faithful.—Dr. A/. S. Gabriel, editor of 
*HHaik.” 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Armen- 

ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—/os- 
ton Datly Advertiser. 
That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight. shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The great aymecthy everywhere aroused for the 

Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism, 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 
The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting. —C/vis- 
tian Register. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Two or three packages do it. 

Price, 50 conte per gaciem, or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, prepaid. The Bailey Company, Coop- 




















mothers. She has many friends through- 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 


erstown, N.Y. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 
College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 2oth. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Js the only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 








A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science, 


The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 


Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quiz- 
zes, Leperatory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
321 East 15th St., New York 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 








The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers-su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admit 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
hg MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN, 1712 Locust 
-» Phila. 











The Legal Status __ 


a 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Georcs A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOTIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW, 





ALBUMS 

For Unmounted 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ONDER, 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 

338 Washington St. 
(ONE FLIGHT) 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union, 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, Law- 
rence, N.Y. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 





All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 








OPIUM 22s Sees 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
our ablest men are helping us mightily. 
Saturday “Claims, General and Special’ 
were presented, “‘Women as Citizens,” 
“Rights of Representation,” ‘Reaction of 
Injustice,’ ‘‘Property Rights’ sympo- 
siums; and Professor Powers of Stanford 
told us ‘How far is Woman Adapted and 
Adaptable to Political Inventions,’’ Ques- 
tion-boxes have been common, and Rev. 
Anna Shaw usually answers to every one’s 
satisfaction. Sunday evening Miss Shaw 
preached and Mrs. Melliner-Campbell, a 
fine vocalist, conducted the music. The 
Congress has been a great success. Miss 
Anthony was always demanded, and we 
are glad to know Misses Hay, Mill, Yates and 
Lucy Anthony, who arehere. The papers 
have vied with each other in giving full 
reports; we have had more space than the 
rival horse race, and the State is sown 
with horrid pictures of us, not caricatures, 
but well meant sketches, 
SARAH M, SEVERANCE. 


-_--— 


THE CALIFORNIA CAMPAIGN. 








CALIFORNIA PRESS FOR SUFFRAGE, 

In a communication to the Daily San 
Francisco Call, Mrs. Ida A. Harper, chair. 
man of the press committee of the Cali- 
fornia Woman Suffrage Association, says 
of the attitude of the press: 

Not one prominent newspaper in the 
entire State has taken a stand in opposi- 
tion to woman suffrage. That the ques- 
tion is receiving a considerable share of 
attention may be shown by the fact that 
during the past four weeks the Press 
Clipping Bureau has furnished about 700 
clippings on this subject taken from the 
papers of California alone, Of these not 
half a dozen have been disrespectful, and 
not a dozen directly opposed. The city 
dailies have reported the meetings with 
the greatest fairness and have allotted 
ample space; and leading representatives 
among the suffragists have been received 
by the editors, without exception, with 
especial courtesy and cordiality. Two or 
three weekly papers in San Francisco have 
been somewhat insulting, but opposition 
to a cause may be of such a nature as to 
make for it more friends than enemies. 

From Mrs. Harper have been received 
copies of the Oakland Industry, the lead- 
ing Populist paper of California, contain- 
ing a report of the great mass-meeting 
held by the Alameda County Politica, 
Equality Club, which was addressed by 
Miss Anthony, Miss Yates, and Miss Shaw. 
Industry was the tirst newspaper to offer 
its assistance to the managers of the suf- 
frage campaign. It supports the amend. 
ment editorially, and has given ample 
space for a department conducted by Mrs. 
Alice M. Stocker, president of the County 
Political Equality Club. 

—— ee += 


OHIO. 


THE WOMEN WOULD NOT BE SEATED. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The women heard so many hard, un- 
gentlemanly, mean things said about 
their admission, that they withdrew be- 
fore the discussion was reached. 

The lords and bishops decided that the 
four women could be seated this time, 
but that this should be no precedent for 
the future, and the whole question must 
be resubmitted to the people of the various 
conferences, 

While I regret that the women with- 
drew, and think that, for the sake of the 
principle involved, they should have re- 
mained firm, yet it is a satisfaction that 
the conference can now consider the 
weighty questions of making colored men 
bishops, and of church extension. 

The opponents of women’s rights are 
still willing that women should have the 
“care of all the churches,” particularly 
when the salaries fall short and money is 
needed. 

Yesterday, May 13, the questions pub- 
lished in last week's WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
were submitted to the conference by the 
Rev. Granville Lowther, of Southwest 
Kansas. Shouts of laughter greeted the 
reading of the burlesque, and when it 
had subsided, Dr. Kynett caused a fresh 
outburst by moving its reference to the 
committee on eligibility. This was done, 
and a recess of ten minutes was taken. 

SARAH M. PERKINS. 

Cleveland, O., May 14, 1896. 
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MISSOURI. 


MRS. GETZ RECOGNIZED. 
St. Lovis, MAy 12, 1896. 

From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
May 10th and 11th itis evident that Mr. 
F. D. Hirschberg, who was expelled by 
the St. Louis Board of Underwriters for 
employing a woman as subagent, has won 
a victory, and that Mrs. Getz will be recog- 
nized both as solicitor and subagent. 

The committee of Chicago managers of 
large fire insurance companies held an- 
other meeting yesterday morning and 
finished its investigation of the trouble in 
local insurance circles. As a result of the 
investigation the St. Louis Board of Fire 
Underwriters held a special meeting at 








Spitz Bros, & Mork 


PRUDENT 
BUYERS 


Will have an opportunity at this Great 
Sale to purchase bargains never be- 
fore approached in the retail cloth- 
ing trade. 

Special Sale of Boys’ and Childrens’ 
Clothing at extraordinary bargains. 
Our store is inthe wholesale shopping 
district, on Summer Street, about one 
minute's walk from Washington Street, 
and it will pay you to come and see us. 


, . 
Boys’ Suits, 
(Ages 5 to 15 years) made from selected 
woollens and worsteds, the finest suits 
manufactured and sold at $8.00, $10.00 
and $12.00. Your pick at...--+.s+eeees 


Reefer Suits, 
(Ages 4 to 8) usually sold at $6.00, $8.00 
and $10.00. Choice at....+s+seeeeeeees 


Boys’ Suits, 
(Ages § to 15 years) Nobby All-Wool 
‘T weeds, Mixtures and Cassimeres. ---- 
$1.77 
upward 
Washable Suits, 47c., 69c., 99c. 
Sailor Suits, 80c. upwards. 


Advance sale of White Duck and 
Crash Knee Pants, ages 4 to 12 years, 


40c. 
A saving of one-third regular price. 


All go at cost of manufacture. 


We are determined to make our 
Boys’ and Children’s Department 
hum with business if Low Prices 
and Good Qualities will do it. 





Don't forget our location, 


67 & 69 Summer Street. 


Spitz Bros. & Mork 


Wholesalers and Retailers. 
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3 o’clogk yesterday afternoon. The meet- 
ing was held behind closed doors, and 
nothing was given out for publication. 
Several of the board members were after- 
ward seen, but declined to state what had 
taken place. It seemed to be the general 
impression, however, that the board had 
received a recommendation from the Chi- 
cago committee, and that the ultimate 
result of the meeting will be that over- 
tures of peace will shortly be made to the 
expelled tirm. 

Mr. F. D. Hirschberg, a member of the 
ex-board firm, said last night: 

As yet I have received no official notifi- 
cation of to-day’s meeting. I have learned, 
however, that the board decided to wipe 
out the record as far as I am concerned, 
and also expressed its willingness to take 
me back into the fold. As far as I under- 
stand, the board also decided to recog- 
nize Mrs. Getz as a solicitor. I do not 
believe that my companies will accept 
this last proposition, and they would be 
unwise to do so. Mrs, Getz was appoin- 
ted as a secondary agent by my com- 
panies, her appointment was ratified, and 
she received her State certificate. The 
board by one stroke now wants to place 
her in the category of a solicitor. 

Mr. Hirschberg takes the stand that 
the action of the board does not end the 
controversy. He says Mrs. Getz is a 
subagent, and that before he goes back 
the board must recognize her, not only 
as a solicitor, but as a subagent. Mr. 
Hirschberg believes that the insurance 
companies in the board will again step in 
and compel the members to take this final 
step, which will end the fight. 

The members of the board, however, 
take a different view. They believe they 
have done all that they were asked to do, 
and that the expelled tirm will come back 
without further action on their part. As 
a prominent member of the board said 
yesterday: 

We have reinstated the firm, and ac- 
cepted the woman as a solicitor, That 
was all our companies instructed us to do, 
and all the companies represented by the 
expelled firms asked us to do. I believe 
that the eight insurance companies repre- 
sented by the Hirschberg firm will now 
instruct Mr. Hirschberg to drop the fight. 
However, if the other side still insists on 
a recognition of the woman as a subagent, 
the board will probably accede rather than 
prolong the tight. To the public there is 
absolutely no ditference between a solici- 
tor and a subagent. The only difference 
between the two is that a subagent can 
personally sign policies. The board is not 
a sentimental social society, but we are in 
business for dollars and cents. The pub- 
lic has been the only gainer in the in- 
surance war which we have just gone 
through, and none of us are anxious to 
keep it up. Our companies feel the same 
way. If the Hirschberg firm does not 
come back under the present conditions, 
we will recognize Mrs. Getz as a subagent. 
The thanks of friends of justice every- 
where are due to Mr. Hirschberg and the 
companies who stood by him for their 
brave and successful championship of the 
rights of women. J. M. DutTRo. 





IOWA. 


SUFFRAGE SENTIMENT GROWING, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Massachusetts remonstrants have 
shown a truly brotherly and _ sisterly 
spirit, by sending to the lowa Legislature 
their list of names secured ‘‘forninst.”’ 
The dear, deluded suffragists of Iowa 
should feel properly grateful for such 
kind forethought and consideration for 


but somehow I scarcely believe they do. 
To a strong suffrage worker in Iowa it 
looks as if the Massachusetts remonstrants 
were just a leetle ‘‘out of their sphere.”’ 
At the May meeting of the Des Moines 
Suffrage As-ociation, the programme con- 


sisted of replies to the arguments (?) ad- | 
| which we hope will result in good work. 
| Mrs. Schlesinger and Mrs, Grant are to 


and Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall ably disposed | take the Brookline table at the Festival. 


vanced by the aforesaid remonstrants. 
Mrs. Mary Hunter, Mrs. M. C. Callanan, 


of the objections against woman’s enfran- 
chisement therein contained. Mrs. Lona 
Robinson also ably reviewed Lyman Ab- 
bott’s comments on marriage. 

The Sioux City Suffrage Club has re- 
solved itself into a U. S. Congress, and 
discussed the measures which come up 
from time to time in the real Congress. 
Mrs. Kennedy, writing to the Woman's 
Standard from there, says: 

The great questions puzzling our states- 
men at Washington are disposed of with 
great rapidity, and quite as satisfactorily 
here as at Washington. 

The progressive club of Sutherland has 
organized the ‘*United Congress of Suther- 
land’ which follows the doings of our 
State Legislature. The Shenandoah Suf- 
frage Association has just closed a course 
of parliamentary law studies conducted 
by Prof. Bishop, a teacher in the Shenan- 
doah College. This was a_ particularly 
bright idea, and might put some money 
into the treasuries of some our “locals.”’ 
The professor was engaged by the term. 
A large class might be organized from 
persons outside the association's member- 
ship, and by charging a tuition fee to 
each person, a neat little sum would result. 
If our women need any one thing more 
than another, it is this kind of drill. I, 
for one, am growing tired of the facetious 
manner in which deliberations of women’s 
organizations are written up by our city 
press. For instance, note the incorrect 
and inadequate published proceedings of 
the Republican Woman’s Club, of Illinois. 

At the recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the State Association, Mrs. 
Anna H. Ankeney was elected to fill the 
unexpired term as treasurer, taking the 
place of Mrs. C. Holt Flint, who resigned 
on account of other duties. Mrs. Flint is 
a pioneer worker in the State Association, 
and this is the first time since its organ- 
ization that she has not been a member 


of the Executive. Mrs. Ankeney was 
treasurer of the State Association for 
years. Mrs. Adelaide Ballard tendered 


her resignation as State organizer on 
account of sickness, but the ladies refused 
to accept it. Her health has improved 
very much lately, and she will again be 
in the field by the latter part of May or 
first of June. Miss Ella Moffatt is also 
to be again actively engaged in the lecture 
fields. We may expect to see results 
when these two excellent workers get 
“into the harness’’ again. 

For the second time in our history asa 
State, a woman has offered prayer in the 
Iowa Legislature. Mrs. Alice Wickizer 
performed that duty in the House the 
first weeks of April. All the Iowa dele- 
gates to the General Conference of the 
M. E. Church voted for the admission of 
women delegates. Verily the ‘“‘signs of 
the times’ are very hopeful to us in Iowa, 

The Sioux City Club has been doing 
missionary work. Mrs. Emma Ladd and 
Mrs. Julia Hallam visited the town of Le 
Mars and organized a floyrishing suffrage 
association the latter part of March, with 
a full quota of officers. Dr. Mary A. 
Breen is their president. 

The Executive Committee of the Eighth 
District Suffrage Association met in Shen- 
andoah, May 6, and made arrangements 
for the annual Convention. It was de- 


cided to hold it at Creston, June 24 and | 


25. This association is but one year old, 
but although the local organizations in 
the District are like angels’ visits, few 
and far between, it numbers in its ranks 
some of the most consecrated suffragists 
and enthusiastic workers in the State. 
Agitation means education, and the work- 
ers of the Eighth District mean to ‘keep 
the faith and fight.” 


{ 


1 
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their welfare from our friends at the Hub; | Tuesday evening, May 12. 


Though with patience we stand waiting, 
With exactness grind they all. 
Yours for stick-to-it-iveness, 
BERTHA A. BASSETT. 
Creston, Ia., May 12, 1806. 
(Continued on page 4.) 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
BROOKLINE.—An_ interesting parlor 
meeting was held at Mrs. Joshua Crane’s, 
There were 
fifty or sixty persons present, and among 
them many ‘‘remonstrants.’’ Mr. Charles 
G. Ames spoke with much earnestness, 
and a discussion followed. It was not 
difficult to answer the questions of the 
remonstrants. Although one cannot tell 
how many were convinced, the agitation 
of the question cannot fail to do good. 
There will be another meeting in June, 


M. H. P, 
—_—\—@—_— 

HyprE PAark.—The last meeting of the 
League was held with Mrs. Webster, May 
7. Mrs. Barr and Mrs, Porter contributed 
delightful music, and Mrs. Hanchett gave 
an interesting talk upon the origin of 
many of our present laws. The supersti- 
tions and usages of a far-distant age had 
suggested, established and maintained 
many of them even until now. A lively 
discussion followed. So many proposed 
attending the Suffrage Festival that a table 
was proposed, The next meeting is to be 
in the grove, at the same place, June 7. 


———o—__—_ 


WALTHAM.—At a regular meeting of 
the Waltham Woman Suffrage Club held 


| May 14, arrangements were made for a 








salad and strawberry supper on the even- | 


ing of May 26. It was voted to give the 
annual basket picnic at Prospect Hill 
Park, July 9. Further notice of this 
picnic, with invitations to the Leagues in 
the surrounding cities and towns, will be 
given in the WomaAn’s JoURNAL, at a 
later date. A motion to hold a fair in the 
early autumn to put money in the depleted 
treasury, our chronic condition, was unan- 
imously carried. Friends, the spirit of 
the Revolutionary fathers that ‘fired the 
shot heard round the world” is not dead! 
I often see it in the eyes of the faithful 
ones in our Club. It will conquer. 
Dr. ELoise A. SEARS, 
Cor. Sec. N. W. W. S, Club. 








THE DRAMA. 


HOLuis STREET.—‘‘The Sporting Duch- 
ess’’ is almost at an end of her pleasant 
and successful visit. For four weeks she 
has been holding nightly receptions at 
the theatre and the best people in Boston 
have gone to pay their respects. She isa 
charming guest and will be talked of 
long. The coming week will be the last 
of the successful melodrama in which she 
plays, and on Saturday, May 30, Hollis 
Street will close for the season. The 
record of this play is most remarkable, 
and the season will be brought to a fitting 
conclusion. Such a play, such a company, 
scenery and costumes have not been seen 
in Boston for years, and makes a most 
colossal hit. The coming performances 
will be the last opportunities of seeing 
the original ‘‘Sporting Duchess” company. 
Seats are now on sale for the remainder of 
the season. Joseph F. Wagner, treasurer 
of the Hollis Street Theatre, and Vincent 
T. Fetherton, ticket agent, will have a 
joint complimentary benefit, next Monday 
evening. 

—_—@—_—. 

CASTLE SquaRE.—The “Beggar Stu- 
dent”’ has closed a highly successful week, 
and patrons look forward to the coming 
week in delightful anticipation of Verdi's 
grand opera ‘‘Aida.”’ The opera ranks 
with “Martha” and the *‘Huguenots” in 
the demands of the singers, and their 
unqualified successes show that its de- 
mands will be met satisfactorily. The 
production will be on a scale of magnifi- 
cence beyond any yet reached, although 
the productions of the past year have 
been noted for their beauty. One hun- 
dred and seventy people and a full mili- 
tary band will add grandeur to the orches- 
tra. Prominent artists have been added 
to the Castle Square forces especially for 
this production: Mary Linek, prima 
donna contralto; William Martens, bari- 
tone; Anne Lichter, prima donna soprano. 
The cast will be: The King, William 
Schuster; Amneris, King’s daughter, Mary 
Linck; Aida, Ethiopian slave, Fatmah 
Diard; Radames, captain of the guards, 
Charles O. Bassett; Remfis, high priest, 
W. H. Clark; Amonasro, King of Ethiopia, 
father of Aida, William Martens. The 
plot is different from any yet attempted. 
The scenery will be new from top to bot- 
tom, and the costumes will be as elaborate 


| and beautiful as anything turned out by 


Public sentiment, the motive power of | 


our State machinery, has changed materi- 
ally and rapidly during the past two years. 


With “a long pull, a strong pull and a | 


pull all together” we shall anchor safely in | 


the desired harbor of political equality 


for all citizens of this home of liberty (%) | 





ere long. We know that means an en- 


lightened motherhood, and through it a | 


higher standard of American manhood, so | 


we can be well content to bide our time, 
knowing that 


Though the mills of the gods grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceedingly small; 


Anne Fording. 


HOW’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
West & Trvuax, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
ous surfaces of the system. Price, 75c 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 
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College of Physicians = Surgeons, 


Ten and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year. Sept. 16, '96, 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Med. calls in ’95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

a ge regular college to the Boston City 


Noagkte lo 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ["., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ 


Hats cleansed or colored, and made into the Spring 
Styles at 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, May 25, 3 
P.M. Mr. John Felton will speak on “English in 
the Schools.” 

The Annual Meetin will be held in Chipman 
Hall, Tremont Temple, on Saturday, May jo— 
Memorial Day. Business Meeting at 10 A: M, 














| Public Meeting at 11 A. M. Luncheon at 1. P. M, 





| Tickets may be secured by members at $1.00. No 


tickets will be sold after May 27. 





WANTED.—A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, Boston. 


TUTORING. An Armenian gentleman, who was 
graduated in good standing at Marietta ( ollege with 
the class of 1895, wishes to do tutoring or similar 
work. President Simpson of Marietta writes: “He 
sroved himself a diligent and faithful student, of 
10norable, upright character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of his fellow students and of the faculty. 
He is a fine scholar in Latin and French, as well as 
in several other branches, and would do go: d service 
sa a teacher or private instructor.” Address G. A. B., 
16 Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 


AN ARMENIAN whose eyes are weak, but who is 
otherwise well, would like a place to do errands, run 
an elevator, or do any other work that does not 
severely tax the eyes. Worked three years anda 
half in the same place before his eyes failed, and can 
give recommendations. Would work for smali 
wages. Address G. A.. WOMAN’S JoURNAL Office, 
3 Park St., Boston. 











PROOF-READER.—A_ young woman} who has 
had experience as a proof-reader and copy-holder is 
anxious to get such work. She is recommended by 
the matron of the Y. W.C. A. as absolutely honest 
and trustworthy, and as careful and painstaking in 
her work. Margaret Deland is interested in her 
case, which isa sad one. This notice is inserted in 
her behalf, without her knowledge. Address Proof- 
Reader, Box 3638, Boston, Mass. 





MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer. Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 











MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS. 


i) 
The Life and Letters of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


By JoHN T. Morsk, Jr., Editor of the Ameti- 
can Statesmen Series, and author of several 
volumes in the series, “Abraham Lincoln,” 
“John Adams,” “Benjamin Franklin,” etc 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 
vols, crown 8vo, bound in fine library style, 
gilt top, $4.00; also uniform with the River: 
side Holmes, $4 00. 


_ Two delightful volumes about one of the most de- 
Hentful of men and charming of writers. Mr. Morse 
tells in an admirable way the story of Dr. Holmes’s 
life, and includes many and very interesting letters 
from Dr. Holmes to Mr. Lowell, Mr. Motley, Mrs- 
Stowe, Miss Phelps, and others. 


By Oak and Thorn. 


A Record of English Days. By ALICE 
Brown, author of “Meadow Grass,” etc 
16mo, $1.25. 


A finely-printed book, containing a very attractive 
story of journeying through England, largely i® 
eres, one of its most fascinating and picturesque 

istricts. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & ©. 


Boston and New York. 


TO LET | 


For the Season 
2 FURNISHED COTTAGES... 


— VI 
. . . HANCOCK POINT, MAINE, 


— —Five miles from Bar Harbor.— 





The cottages are comfortably furnished 
with fire-places. A good hotel is near 
hand for those who desire to take theif 
meals out. 

Railroad communication with the Wess 
and connected with Bar Harbor by steam 
boat five times daily. Terms reasonable. 

For particulars address, 


MRS. A. F. GREELY; 


Ellsworth, Maine. 





















